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by Ward Ritchie 


Ey) EW ANEE was perhaps nearer to what 
» I had always dreamed a college to be 
) than any of our modern and western 
universities. I had discovered it ° 

. 3) through the SewaNEE Review and 
I fount it to be all that I could have hoped for. Years 
later when I saw Oxford I realized what had been 
its model. 

“Up till then I had been swept along on the stream 
of the middle twenties and had taken, in the main, 
such courses as would eventually lead me to law school. 
The musty sandstone library at Sewanee, crowded with 
portraits and relics and old books, with its Gothic win- 
dows, its ivy and its meadow of green lawn; and the 
nights when I’d sit with one or two or three others 
under the elms on the edge of the Dixie Highway 
talking of George Moore, Rossetti and Paul Cezanne 
made me impatient with the future I was plan- 
ae ee 

Ward Ritchie, “The Annual of Bookmaking, 1938” 
—Tue Co.LopnHon 





Note: This quotation is by one of America’s best known 
artist-printers, founder of the Ward Ritchie Press of Los 
Angeles, California, and appears in the current volume of THE 
CoLorHon. 
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ORESTES BROWNSON 


An AMERICAN Marxist BEFORE Marx 


ONSERVATIVES, it has been earnestly pointed out, always 

confront change with the same war-cries. Throughout Ameri- 
can history they have unfailingly demonstrated that every strange 
proposal, from inoculation to the TVA, is economically unsound, 
politically dangerous and morally calamitous. The species of novel- 
ty may vary, but the arguments against it rarely do—and demur- 
rers from the right have thus become exceedingly unconvincing. 
Yet conservatives have no monoply on denunciation by formula. 
Radicals behave with much the same regularity. They also lean 
on a set of arguments which apply equally to all situations. On 
both sides the arguments were probably invented in the critical 
Neanderthal days when conservatives and radicals battled over the 
infamous suggestion that huts were preferable to caves. They 
have proved useful ever since in cloaking prejudice with the magic 
authority of logic. Today, the newspapers of the right show that 
Mr. Roosevelt’s every gesture is a secret signal for collectivism to 
drive economic law, constitutional morality, national tradition and 
good sense into the night. With the same beautiful predictability, 
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the pamphlets of the left disclose the class struggle to be nearing 
its climax and declare that Utopia is just across the barricades. 
Each depression, in fact, raises up its prophets who revive the ar- 
guments of the last one with the charming confidence that they are 
discovering them. Since conservatives are the more insistent in 
turning up bogeymen, their blanket indictment is by now well 
discredited for all but themselves. But radicals employ old argu- 
ments with the same unoriginality, even if the intervals between 
their outbursts deceive them into thinking that the arguments 
refer intrinsically to each new crisis. 

Nearly all the current left-wing shibboleths were in use a cen- 
tury ago in the first major American depression. Overexpansion 
of credit had thrown the young economy off balance in 1837, and 
the insolvency of the Barings in England quickly led to bank- 
ruptcies, domino-fashion, all through the United States. In May 
the banks of New York City suspended; in the whole year over 
one hundred banks failed. Private banks were hopelessly dis- 
credited. Everywhere factories were closed, wages cut, men thrown 
out of work. The depression hit America with added force because 
of the concentration in cities of laborers with nothing of their own 
to fall back on. The suffering was new in the national experience. 

Such a collapse in the nation’s economy speedily produced its 
critics, of whom the most searching was Orestes A. Brownson, a 
Boston editor and minister. Brownson was then a man of thirty- 
five, tall, black-haired, vehement, unpolished and unruly. As a 
child, he had moved from his birthplace in Vermont to up-state 
New York. There, after a brief and unhappy experience with old- 
line Presbyterianism, he became a Universalist minister and then 
an associate of Robert Dale Owen in the New York Workingmen’s 
Party. He later was attracted to Boston and Unitarianism be- 
cause of the warm humanity of William Ellery Channing, the 
great Boston preacher. As the pastor in two small New England 
towns and finally of an independent society of his own in Boston. 
Brownson grew to be very important in Unitarianism and Trans- 
cendentalist circles. George Ripley, the founder of Brook farm, 
was his closest friend; Henry Thoreau spent a summer with 
Brownson which he afterwards regarded as “an era in my life, the 
morning of a new Lebenstag”; Emerson and Alcott, indeed, pon- 
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dered for a time the notion of contributing to Brownson’s journal, 
the Boston Quarterly Review instead of starting the magazine of 
their own which finally became the Dial. 

But Brownson was not a man to be satisfied with the reveries 
of Transcendentalism. He devoted himself to problems that most 
of the group ignored. Living in Chelsea and preaching largely to 
workingmen, he saw abundant evidence of the impact of depres- 
sion on the poor. While Emerson and Thoreau worried about the 
remote evils of slavery, Brownson confronted the harsh and tangi- 
ble question of capital and labor. He had once believed with 
Channing that reform was simply a matter of inner improvement; 
but such a belief could not easily survive the wretched misery that 
came in the wake of the Panic of 1837. Plainly it was not enough 
to be good, for ‘the best intentions in the world must founder in 
the economic necessity of buying low and selling high. Brownson 
told Channing that he found more hatred of the rich than he ex- 
pected. In face of this bitterness, which no appeals to the soul 
could placate or answer, he had to recast his plans of reform. 

The analysis that Orestes Brownson arrived at is perhaps dis- 
concerting to a generation which believes that Marx invented the 
Marxian theory of history. In 1838, a decade before the Commu- 
nist Manifesto, Brownson interpreted history in terms of the ines- 
capable conflict between those who profited by the existing order 
and those on whom its burden chiefly fell. “The war which is ever 
carried on between these two parties, whatever the name it may 
bear, or the forms it may assume is always, at bottom, a war of 
EQUALITY against PRIVILEGE.” Elsewhere he wrote, “The 
feudal nobility is extinct, the Bourgeoisie, or middle class, is now 
on the throne.” It is generally accounted the most virtuous class, 
he said—perhaps so: “it demands a laboring class to be exploited, 
but it loves order, peace, and quiet. These, however, it knows are 
incompatible with the existence in the community of an ignorant, 
vicious and starving populace; it, therefore, will attend to the 
wants of the lower classes up to a certain point.” It “has a mis- 
sion to execute, and when it shall have executed its mission it 
will then give way to the monarchy, not of a class, not of an order, 
but of Humanity.” “All classes, each in its turn have possessed 
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the government; and the time has come for all predominance of 
class to end; for Man, the People to rule.” 

Brownson thus obtained the historical warrant for his position; 
he had the set of doctrines—class conflict, the overthrow of the 
bourgeoisie, and the historic function of capitalism—which form 
so necessary an apparatus for enlightenment today. He went on 
to make the deductions which have become sacred through re- 
iteration by each new generation. The class struggle has spread 
to letters, he pointed out. It was lawful to praise Irving in the 
respectable reviews; but Cooper, the critic of American folkways, 
was under the ban of all the quarterlies—save Brownson’s; Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant, the liberal editor of the Evening Post could 
hardly hazard another volume of poems; William Ellery Channing, 
the pro-labor clergyman, was condemned as a Loco-foco with his 
eye on Congress; and George Bancroft, the unrepentant Jackson- 
ian, was endured only because a Whig would be inherently in- 
capable of writing American history. As the class lines grew 
tighter, Brownson decided that the want of a great social crisis ex- 
plained the timidity and imitativeness of American literature. “The 
whole matter of wealth and labor . . . must come up, be discussed 
and disposed of,” Brownson told the students at Brown in the fall 
of 1839. “In the struggle of these two elements, true American 
literature will be born.” 

As America continued to flounder in the depths of depression, 
Brownson grew increasingly gloomy. In spite of a profound dis- 
like for commitments of any kind, he joined the Democratic Party 
in 1839 because he thought it the only defense against the system 
of special legislation advocated by the Whigs, “which if not ar- 
rested, would bring us under the absolute control of associated 
wealth.” The Constitution was not bad in itself, he thought, but 
it had been perverted under the pressure of the economic interests 
behind the Whig party. He was finally driven to remark, a cen- 
tury ahead of Lundberg, that economic legislation had fallen 
“under the control of, probably, less than two hundred individuals.” 

The advent of 1840, the election year, marked four years of in- 
tent thinking on the problem of capital and labor. The heat of the 
coming election suddenly ripened Brownson’s conclusions and im- 
pelled him to give them to the public. In the July 1840 issue of 
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the Boston Quarterly, just as the campaigns were swinging into 
action, he published the essay on “The Laboring Classes.” This 
was an extraordinary performance, by far the best study of the 
workings of society written by an American before the Civil War, 
and probably for some time after. The exigencies of the day 


somewhat distorted the emphasis: Brownson’s bitter anti-clerical- - 


ism led him to exaggerate the villainy of the church, just as con- 
temporary pamphleteers are moved by their hatred of newspaper 
owners to overrate the influence of the press. But the main lines 
of the diagnosis are straight and plausible. The class struggle had 
become acute, Brownson thought, and in England it would end 
inevitably in bloody war. The present wage system was intoler- 
able. It was “ a cunning device of the devil, for the benefit of 
tender consciences, who. would retain all the advantages of the 
slave system, without the expense, trouble and odium of being 
slave-holders”; and the retreat of cheap land was putting the 
laborer eve more at the mercy of his employer. Our duty, Brown- 
son proclaimed, is “to emancipate the proletaries, as the past has 
emancipated the slaves.” 

All a bit familiar, of course, though today the same ideas are 
encrusted with a quasi-theological jargon, without which they can 
not be officially uttered. But the United States, in its first great 
depression, was in no mood to admire the brilliance of Brownson’s 
analysis or to examine judicially his proposals for the future. The 
essay, crammed with social heresies and revolutionary appeals, 
was thrown into a savagely fought presidential contest and re- 
ceived as a pronouncement from a leading Democrat. The Whigs 
were suffering from that periodic disease of political parties—the 
passion to paint the opposition red; and they rushed to reprint “The 
Laboring Classes” as evidence of the radical leanings of the Demo- 
cratic high command. The Democrats, suddenly embarrassed to 
find Brownson disrobing in public, were forced to repudiate him 
and make clear that he was in no way speaking for the party. 

Brownson, however, was not to be deterred or intimidated, and 
in a second essay he filled in the outlines of his first inquiry into 
American society. The dominance of agriculture had thus far 
hindered the formation of classes, he wrote, but the day was now 
arrived when stratification could no longer be avoided. This 
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provoked more whines of fear and more groans of impending 
disaster; but in November Van Buren—another New York aristo- 
crat of Dutch ancestry who was condemned as a traitor to his 
class—went down to defeat, and the forces of Satan were driven 
from power. 

Brownson was compelled by his inexorable logic to become a 
Catholic, and his name quickly dropped out of American history. 
But before he went over to Rome he anticipated virtually all the 
slogans and shibboleths that every depression since has resus- 
citated, and he applied the tool of economic analysis to the 
scene before him with a skill which few later commentators have 
attained. Some of his observations were so far ahead of the so- 
called science of political economy that his times passed them by 
without pausing. He pointed, for instance, to the defects of the 
“vicious method” of distributing the products of labor by which 


we destroy the possibility of keeping up an equilibrium be- 
tween production and consumption. We create a surplus— 
that is, a surplus, not when we consider the wants of the 
people, but when we consider the state of the market—and 
then must slacken our hands till the surplus is worked off. 
During this time, while we are working off this surplus, while 
the mills run short time, or stop altogether, the workmen 
must want employment. The evil is inherent in the system. 
The Panic of 1837 had to repeat itself half a dozen times before 
the professional economists achieved the idea of the business 
cycle. 

Unhappily, few of Brownson’s successors have had his remark- 
able perspicacity. These observations were sharp and fresh with 
him, but latterly they have grown into clichés, as stale and monoto- 
nous as the empty fear of the conservative that hell and Moscow 
always lie in wait for the person who takes two strides ahead. 
The United States has unaccountably lived through each depres- 
sion which the logic of the crystal gazers ruled to be the last. The 
disappointed seers, in order to preserve the sanctity of their theory, 
have had to explain away each survival. For many years the 
free-land hypothesis was a favorite alibi: disaster, the story went, 
was detained because the unemployed moved away to the frontier 
instead of starving in the slums and growing class-conscious. 
Actually, as Brownson pointed out at the time, the workingmen 




















had to stay in the slums, because they lacked money to get to the 
frontier, and, even if they had the money, few would have cared 
to exchange the city for the wilderness. In recent years, with the 
disappearance of the frontier, this convenient fiction has been 
washed up. Imperialism took its place for a while, but that too 
is now a dead issue. When the moment comes to explain why the 
present depression was not fatal, the radicals will hide their em- 
barrassment by pointing to housing or the next war or the WPA 
and will justify their choice in a highly persuasive theory which 
observes strictly the etiquette of logic. 

But then another depression will come. The conservatives will 
swing into their well-rehearsed dirges at every suggestion of re- 
medial measures. The American spirit, the iron laws of political 
economy and the dictates of horse sense will suffer continual in- 
sult. The Constitution will face fates worse than death, and com- 
munism will be just around the corner. The conservatives will 
believe that they are following rigorously the laws of logic and 
sound thinking, and that their arguments arise uniquely out of the 
conditions at hand. The radicals will point out gleefully that the 
people on the right are resurrecting old battle cries. Meanwhile, 
they will themselves engage in mystic communion with their sacred 
books, and will state solemnly that the class struggle is on its last 
phase. They will point out that the factors which staved off disas- 
ter in all previous depressions cannot possibly affect this one. They 
will look for a great literature to emerge, full-armored, from the 
turmoil. They will believe that they are following rigorously the 
laws of logic and sound thinking, and that their arguments arise 
uniquely out of the conditions at hand. 
Radicalism, like capitalism, has its folklore. 
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ARTURO AND ARTHUR 


Arthur is on the social register. 
Government officials know him well, 

And he is sure of honors and esteem 
Wherever influential men are known. 

His wife is seldom cross; his handsome boy 
Has made Phi Beta Kappa and the crew. 

A hospital is sure to lose its name, 

When he shall die, and name itself for him. 
Among his vast and diverse property 

I mention only one huge factory; 

Among the things he cares for, one small dog 
That goes on trips with him (The dog’s name? Speck.) 
And Dorothy—a dainty, golden bit 

Of mischief-twinkling fluff—his little child. 


5 * * * * * * * * * 


Arturo started childhood on the bright 

And vine-clad hills of Italy. He brought 
With him (when he followed, at the heel, 

His fat old Uncle Julio to the shore) 

A love of garlic smells, a dreamy mood, 

And memory of a tousled little pet. 

Arturo loved his wine; he loved to sing; 

He loved. Alack! His careless, happy dreams 
Made idleness the vilest of his sins. 
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Arturo worked in Arthur’s factory. 

For some few years he barely made a go 

Of sticking to the job. The dreadful day 
Arrived when Arthur said, “Too bad! Although 
I hate to do it—well, I simply must. 

Lay off some hands, the least efficient first.” 
That same day Speck came down in Arthur’s car. 
Arturo saw the man and dog, and swore, 

“That pooch looks like the dog I used to have.” 
And then Arturo went and took the scruff 

Of Speck’s brown throat. and shook his fuzzy head. 
Speck grinned and wagged his tail. At that, 

In absent-minded gruffness, Arthur called, 
“Speck, sir, here!” And Speck went, like a dart. 


* * * * * * * * * * 


Arthur, of course, knew none of those he forced 
To quit their jobs. Arturo took his place 

In breadlines, in the crowds that desolately 
Hunger all day long and idly tarry 

About the parks. He was a patient man. 

He grumbled with the rest; but they thought him 
A somewhat spineless, too good-natured cuss, 
Who only growled because he lacked the force 
To have a quarrel. 


* * * * » * * * * * 


One bright summer day 
Arturo walked to where the houses lie 
With lawns about, and trees. Arturo thought 
Of Italy, his home. A heavy load 
Of sorrow almost sweet was on his heart. 
But just then Arthur’s car came up and stopped, 
And Arthur started up the gravel path. _ 
But Speck came bounding at Arturo’s “Psst!” 
Arturo stooped and scratched behind his ears, 
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But Arthur whistled sharply, “Speck, sir, here!” 
Then Arthur raised his cane and roughly struck 
His cowering Speck across the furry back. 

(I should say Arthur later salved the bruise 

On Speck’s tough flank—repented, I suppose.) 
But something snapped within Arturo’s brain, 
And unattended preachments touched a flint. 


e * * * * * * * * * 


“What has this Wop done?” the jailor asked. 
“He threw a bomb, the skunk,” the cop replied, 
“In at the window of a swanky house. 

They say it’s where a factory owner lives. 
The dirty communist.” “But why,” again 
The jailor asked, “the devil is he sniveling?” 
“That’s easy,” said the cop. “You see, he failed 


To get his man; he only killed a child.” 
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THE BENEVOLENT PATRICIAN _ 


O death it is a gentle thing 

That stoops on wings of angel-down 
Low to where his chosen one 

Waits to take his hand. 


None so lowly but may find, 
First or last, in him a friend. 
Never will he fly from them 

Who once have come to him. 


Children love his cooling touch; 
He, in turn, has ever wished 

To be the first who with a hush 
Steals away their tears. 
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by T. Walter Herbert 


PARABOLA 


I rise on wings that lift and stir, 

And powdery stardust flies ahead 
Among the opening cloudlets where 
The ghosts of dreams are nightly fed. 


I follow faster, follow free, 

And, lilting far by misty shroud, 
I see at length a floating tree, 
Waxy-fruited, flower-kissed. 


Alight upon an airy bough, 

I loose the wings. They fly away. 
Floating in its billows, I 

Watch the foliage dip and sway. 


Arrow-flights of silver pass 
Down the blossoms to the turf, 
Fan the softly yielding grass 
Silent as a ghostly wave. 


Follow I, and slip betwixt 
Purple-rounded golden lands* 
Down to where, upon the green, 
A silver-puddled moonbeam plays. 


*Vide for a trifle 
The barrel of a rifle. 
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I pluck at dandelion globes, 

And sink in moss the shadows bound. i 
But sudden the fantastic robes | 
Drop from where we dreams abide. i 


' Aslant and awhirl in a headlong plunge, | 
I glide along quivering, lengthening rays; a 
I hold to my moonlight; but it, with a twang, é 
Hurls me along in the slippery blaze. 


The white dandelions’ too delicate spheres 

Grant me no calm as I shuddering fall. 

Struck as by tempest, my universe wheels, 

And I rip through the sky like a plane in a squall. 


The impact comes, and ali is still. 
Saved are moonlight sheaves and pool. 
Saved, the dandelions will 
Brush my heated forehead cool. 
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by Walton E. Bean 


REVOLT AMONG HISTORIANS 


INTERPRETATION IN HIsTORIOGRAPHY 


GREAT deal has been said about the impotence of the “social 
A sciences” in contrast to the exploits of physics, chemistry, 
or medicine. With apologies to Mark Twain, everybody talks 
about this phase of the intellectal weather, but nobody ever seems 
to do anything about it. Contrast, for instance, the public interest 
in the proceedings of the American Historical Association, and in, 
let us say, the next annual convention of American doctors. The 
latter will probably get eight columns in the telegraphic tempo of 
Time. The former would be lucky to be mentioned at all. Now, 
just what lies behind the notorious public indifference to professor- 
ial historians and their work, and what, if anything, are they doing 
to increase their significance? 

Paradoxically enough, it was the very attempt on the part of 
the professional historians to make their study a “science” which 
insured its complete failure to appeal to the public and thus 
make a contribution to society,—this in an age when the very word 
“science” had a half-mystical popular appeal. What the historians 
overlooked was that the public’s interest in a “science” was not 
in its intellectual theory, its code of accuracy and integrity, but 
in its purely pragmatic effects. Medicine became a god because 
of the miracles of healing it could perform; physics and chemistry 
were deified because of the machines they could build and the 
wonders they could invent. But history based its attempt to 
become a science on the idea that to achieve “scientific accuracy” 
about the past it must abandon all pragmatic significance for the 
present, all interpretation, all meaning, and devote itself exclusive- 
ly to recreating the past “as it actually was”. Said Albert Bush- 
nell Hart as President of the American Historical Association in 


1909: 
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The trouble with many historians who have hosts of readers 
is that corroder of exactness,—imagination. It is the duty 
of a sober and industrious body like the American Historical 
Association to dwell upon the strictly scientific character of 
history. .. . Did not Darwin spend twenty years in accumulat- 
ing data, and in selecting typical phenomena, before he so 
much as ventured a generalization? ... In history as in 
biology, every field is worthy of study; . ... Darwin studied 
earthworms; and so we may study .. . the use of wampum 
for currency by the early colonists in America. 


The reasons why the historians took this view were not alto- 
gether abstract, and a little psychoanalysis of their motives proves 
illuminating. By the middle of the nineteenth century, history 
-had had some painful experiences with philosophy. The 
“philosophy of history” had been turned to messianic and semi- 
religious ends by Condorcet in the period of the French Revolu- 
tion, with the idea of progress, and by Hegel in the period of re- 
action, with the notion of history as the manifestation of the 
Absolute Idea of God. Neither of these gentlemen considered the 
function of the historian, as such, as a necessary one. Assume the 
preconceived notion of progress, or providence, and “history” 
would fit into it. 

The idealistic philosophies had maintained that the perceiving 
mind, the subject, was more important in any knowledge relation- 
ship than were the objective “facts” of the external world, if, 
indeed, this objective world existed at all. The universe was 
mental, and therefore history could be reconstructed out of the 
mind, a priori,—before any acquaintance with the “objective 
facts”. It was not very likely that historians would look with 
favor on philosophical ideas which thus casually dispensed with 
the necessity for their existence as fact-gatherers. Thus, in the 
nineteenth century, philosophy, instead of being wedded to history 
in a fertile union, was coldly left waiting at the church, as became 
an over-confident and bullying fiancé. History, the prospective 
bridegroom, acquired a crabbed and mysogynistic aversion to any 
philosophical generalizations at all, retired to his study, and 
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plunged into a comforting welter of “objective facts”,—an escape 
mechanism for which he acquired a perverted affection.’ 

There were particularly practical reasons for the growth of this 
school of history in Germany, from which the generation of 
American scholars who founded the American Historical Associa- 
tion in 1884 largely received their training and their keynote. In 
the exhausted period of reaction after the Napoleonic wars, the 
dominating classes in Europe fully realized the part which ideal- 
istic generalizations had played in the revolutionary era. If we 
assume, with Thorstein Veblen, that the professorial jclass is 
largely supported by such economic and political classes as a 
means of vicarious leisure and conspicuous waste, these powers 
in Germany looked with approval on and gave promotion to 
scholars who devoted themselves to the harmless and distant 
“facts” of the past. As Charles A. Beard has pointed out, Leopold 
von Ranke, hero of the “objective” school of historians, was 
himself, in this sense, an apologist for the conservative reaction in 
Germany. When Beard himself left the faculty of Columbia 
University because he wanted to work his facts into ideas, which 
offended the mighty, he illustrated the same thing for the American 
scene and a more recent time. 

Moreover, antiquarian fact-grubbing was such a comfortable, 
dependable refuge! The professional scholar shares with the 
rest of humanity the desire for security, for a place he can call 
his own, a field in which the vulgar herd may not graze. Profes- 
sors of history were not, after all, the only ones who made their 
field at the same time so recondite that the public could not under- 
stand and trespass, and so dry that it wouldn’t want to. Professors 
of literature have made their subject so pedantically antiquarian 
that most college courses in English succeed only in giving the 
student a hatred of literature that he never gets over. Profession- 
al philosophers have retired into the narrow corner of epistemolo- 
gy, confident that they have found a field of their own, highly 
learned, very exclusive, and completely harmless. 





The effects of this “scientific”, “critical” idea on history as an art were dis- 
cussed by the present writer in “Is Clio a Muse?” in the October, 1937 number 
of the Sewanee Review. 
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II 


Interested in tracing the attitude of the professional historians 
in America toward interpretation, synthesis, meaning in the study 
of history, the present writer read carefully all the articles and 
papers relating to the subject in the official publications of the 
American Historical Association (Papers, Annual Reports, and 
the American Historical Review) from the time of the founding 
of the Association in 1884 to the present day. The task, it should 
be noted, is not nearly so enormous as it sounds, for the simple 
reason that so little attention was ever paid to the subject until 
recent years. Articles on it are tiny islands in a vast sea of 
monographs. Of the nearly six hundred articles in the American 
Historical Review since 1895, for instance, only about thirty-five 
could be said to deal with the idea of interpretation at all—even 
to oppose it. Twenty-one of these were Presidential Addresses, 
most of which give the impression of having been written not from 
familiar ideas, but from an uncomfortable feeling that a President 
of the Association ought to say something philosophical, instead of 
simply parading his research hobby-horse. Until very. recently, 
the dominant attitude of the historians toward any interpretation, 
synthesis, or use of the objective facts which they made a profes- 
sion of amassing was about as favorable as the attitude of business 
toward the late National Industrial Recovery Act. 

In the early days of the Association, only two voices were raised 
in defense of interpretation in history, the voices of Presidents 
elected by the Association, but essentially foreign to it in their 
temperaments,—Andrew D. White and Henry Adams. White, 
as President of Cornell University, was interested in the broader 
philosophical aspects of education, and in intellectual, rather 
than political, history. The keynote of his address as first 
President of the Association, on the official occasion of its birth, 
was, incongruously enough, in these words: 


While acknowledging the great value of special investigations 
and contributions to historical knowledge, . . . the highest 
effort and the noblest result toward which these special in- 
vestigations lead us is the philosophical synthesis of all 
special results. 
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There should be, President White proposed, special sessions of the 
Association devoted to the philosophy of history. It is enough to 
say that the first such session was held precisely fifty years later, 
and that the subject of historical synthesis was not even mentioned 
again for ten years in the official publications of the Association. 

The impact of the mind of Henry Adams on that “sober and 
industrious body” was both amusing and revealing. “Impact” 
is a better word than “impression”. He made little more impres- 
sion on the professional historians than he had made as a young 
man on the politicians of the Grant administration. True, he had 
beaten the historical scholars at their own game. He had estab- 
lished at Harvard the first graduate seminar in America, investigat- 
ing no more philosophical a subject than the history of Anglo- 
Saxon law. It was on the strength of this, and of his thoroughly 
scholarly History of the United States from 1801 to 1817, that he 
was elected President of the Association, for the year 1894. But the 
breadth and freedom of Adams’s interest in history (shown since 
in his attempt in Mont St. Michel and Chartres and the Education 
to account for the change from medieval unity to modern multipli- 
city, from the Virgin to the Dynamo,—the Adams mind, ranging 
among the farthest stars) was merely disconcerting to his historian 
colleagues, grazing contentedly in their own pasture. 

Adams called his address “The Tendency of History”,’ which 
“tendency” as he saw it was toward great scientific generalizations 
for the course of human affairs like those worked out by Darwin 
for biology. As probable difficulties in store for this “tendency”, 
he pointed out that a scientific theory of history might be more 
revolutionary than the theories of Rousseau in politics, Adam 
Smith in economics, or Darwin in biology, and that it would have 
the opposition of the powers-that-be in the church, the state, 
property, and labor. Had Adams ever bothered to attend the 
the meetings of the Association (even this one, at which his 
address was read for him by someone else), he could have spared 
himself these fears for his colleagues. There was, among them, no 
such “tendency” toward the revolutionizing of modern thought. 





*The Presidential Address of Andrew D. White is in the Papers of the American 
Historical Association, Volume I; that of Henry Adams is in the Annual Report 
for 1894. All other direct quotations in this essay refer to addresses and articles 
published in the American Historica Review. 
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Only Henry Adams, certainly, would have startled gentlemen 
engaged in the accurate documentation of American political 
history with the question, “What are you going to do about the 
Second Law of Thermodynamics?” In his Letter to American 
Teachers of History in 1910, Adams, having become even more 
interested in biology, anthropology, and particularly physics, 
demanded that the historians of human affairs take developments 
in these sciences into account. He asked how written history was 
going to react to a scientific law which said that the universe was 
running down, since human vital, mental, and social energy were 


certainly affected by such a law of the dissipation of energy as 


such. 
The reactions of the American Historical Association, when it 


got around to “reacting”, were at least vigorous. In the President- 
ial Address of William Roscoe Thayer in 1918, (“Vagaries of 
Historians ”, by whom was meant Mr. Adams) these reactions 
were summarized thus: 


I once had sent to me by a stranger a conclusive demonstra- 
tion, which I could not refute, in the form of a combination 
of trapezoids, polygons, and parallelopipedons, of the doc- 
trine of the Trinity. Perhaps I ought to add that the man 


was crazy. 


It is probable that, in part at least, Adams was simply making 
fun of his fellow historians, as Professor Thayer half suspected. 
Certainly, his analogies from physics and biology were too facile, 
and his theories of physics oversimplified even for that day. But 
Professor Thayer’s reactions illustrate admirably a dominant 
characteristic of the professional historians of his time: they 
regarded suggestions from the data of other sciences and of 
philosophy not as contributions to their knowledge to be grateful- 
ly accepted but as invasions of their rights to be jealously, vindict- 
ively repelled. The prevailing and conventional attitude of history 
toward the natural sciences was summarized by Fred M. Fling, one 
of the ablest historical critics, in an article on “Historical Synthesis” 
in 1903. The natural sciences, Fling maintained, dealt with 
phenomena which followed mechanical laws, and which could be 
repeated and observed by experimental methods. Historical 
phenomena, on the other hand, were absolutely unique; history 
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never repeated itself, and could be “scientific” only in the accuracy 
with which it recorded individual events. 

Not only the natural, but even the other social sciences received 
the same cold reception. When Economics Professor E. R. A. 
Seligman read the American Historical Association a summary of 
his Economic Interpretation of History in 1901, History Professor 
E. P. Cheyney reminded him that he was making an assumption, 
and that historians had no assumptions. (Whether Dr. Seligman 
replied that this last was itself the silliest of assumptions is not 
known; Charles Beard has since complied for him.) When the 
sociologist Franklin H. Giddings presented “A Theory of Social 
Causation” in 1903, the historians distinctly snubbed the ambitious, 
social-climbing new science in its attempts to get into history’s 
circle. Professor Emerton was even rude enough to call attention 
to sociology’s descent from the philosophy of history (whose name 
was spoken only with bitterness in the historical household), and 
to demand that this illegitimate descendant be removed from the 
polite society of the college curriculum. 

Most interpretations of history spring from a sort of cross- 
fertilization of historical data with those of other fields. History 
cannot produce interpretation by mere parthenogenesis. _ Books 
like Barnes’s New History and the Social Studies, and Ogburn 
and Goldenweiser’s The Social Sciences and their Interrelations, 
and such a magazine as the recently founded Journal of Social 
Philosophy, have since worked out the possibilities of this idea. 
Professor Frederick Teggart of California has done valuable work 
on the interrelations of history with anthropology and biology, in 
his Prolegomena to History, The Processes of History, and 
Theory of History. The whole trend of James Harvey Robinson’s 
“New History” has been in the same direction of synthesis. But 
it must be pointed out that all such work has been met by a 
traditional and firm opposition from the main body of the profes-: 
sional historians. 

Perhaps the best statement of this position of the historical old 
guard was made by George Burton Adams in his Presidential 
Address, called “History and the Philosophy of History”, in 1908. 
Said this other and opposite Adams: 
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At the beginning of all conquest of the unknown lies the fact, 
established and classified to the fullest extent possible at the 
present moment. To lay such foundations, to furnish mate- 
rials for later builders, may be a modest ambition; but it 
is my belief that in our own field of history, for a long time 
to come, the man who devotes himself to such preliminary 
labors, will make a more useful contribution to the final 
science, or philosophy of history, than will he who yields to 
the allurements of speculation, and endeavors to discover, 
in the present state of our knowledge, the forces that control 
society, or to formulate the laws of their action. None of the 
new battle-cries should sound for us above the call of our 
first leader [Leopold von Ranke] proclaiming the chief study 
of the historian to establish wie es eigentlich gewesen. 

Thus, while interpretation was not to be barred from historio- 

graphy forever, it was to be postponed to a comfortably remote 

future. 

Gradually, however, the power of this skeletonizing doctrine 
among the professional historians declined. There is no better 
illustration of this than the remarkable change of attitude on the 
part of E. P. Cheyney, from the day in 1901 when he coldly 
assured Professor Seligman that historians had no assumptions, 
to his Presidential Address on “Law in History” in 1923. Here 
he listed as “laws” of historical development some more sweeping, 
and certainly more doubtful, assumptions than that which main- 
tained that economic forces were the primary factors in human 
affairs. These included “laws” of “evolution toward freedom and 
democracy”, and “moral progress”, along with the rather obvious 
principles of “continuity”, “impermanence”, and “interdepend- 
ence”. This resurrection of Hegelian idealisms, which had given 
the philosophy of history a bad name for generations, probably 
did the whole idea of historical interpretation more harm than 
good. Obviously, Professor Cheyney was not so much opposed 
to “assumptions” as such as he was to assumptions which he 
personally found unpalatable. 


III 


Meantime, the subject matter with which history dealt was 
being revolutionized. Amusingly enough, however, when most 
historians turned from narrow political to broad social and cultural 
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history, they brought to the new fields precisely the same attitude 
and method they had used in the old: they set down the “object- 
ive facts”. Instead of writing sober monographs on the tariff 
under Van Buren, they wrote the same sort of tome on, as Dr. 
Crane Brinton recently put it, “the history of fly-casting, or the 
dime novel, the laundry industry in Periclean Athens, . . . or the 
spread of contraceptive information in the nineteenth century.” 
Even when their volumes are a brilliant series of panoramic 
cultural pictures like those in the History of American Life series, 
edited by Professor Arthur M. Schlesinger and Professor Dixon 
Ryan Fox, they make little attempt at a synthetic, interpretative 
principle. That Professor Fox himself feels this lack very keenly 
was shown in his address to the Association in 1929, called “A 
Synthetic Principle in American Social History”. In this he pro- 
posed a concept of “social evolution”. Unfortunately, he had to 
devote more time to the need for such a principle than to an 
adequate explanation of it. : 

The present decade, called by Henry Seidel Canby “The Threat- 
ening Thirties”, has seen a remarkable development of interest in 
interpretation and meaning in history. Professors of history like 
anyone else can scarcely avoid taking thought in the midst of 
catastrophic depression and rumors of a war to end not only war, 
this time, but everything else. Not only have a number of men in 
the American Historical Association itself subjected the ideas and 
codes of that body to a pitiless inventory, but they have proposed 
drastic renovation of them in no uncertain terms. Carl L. Becker 
called his Presidential Address in 1931 “Everyman His Own His- 
torian”. American historians, he said, in devoting themselves to 
“Hoti’s business”, to the “dry, professional arrogance” of their 
search for facts, had overlooked a “fact” more important than 
most of those they sought: that the public cared next to nothing 
at all about them or their work. History, which he defined as 
“the memory of things said or done”, was really an extension of 
the memory of the individual mind that read it, and if it was so 
written that it could never become part of this “Everyman’s” 
experience, it was simply bad memory, and “Everyman” would 
let it alone as it deserved. Condemning lack of interpretation as 
well as dullness of style, Professor Becker described the orthodox 
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idea that the only philosophy of history permissible was that 
which would emerge “naturally” from the collection of facts, “all 
' but independent of the will of the historian”. “This,” he remarked, 
“this hoping to find something without looking for it, is certainly 
the most romantic species of realism yet invented.” 

In 1933, this revolt reached its highest point in the Presidential 
address of Charles Austin Beard, called “Written History as an 
_ Act of Faith”. The old notion that, to be honest, written history 
must be all objective fact and no subjective interpretation was, he 
insisted, a pious fraud, the honest truth being that historical writ- 
ing was nothing but interpretation. Nothing, he maintained, was 
less scientific and truthful than to close one’s eyes to the inevitable 
influence of the historian’s individual “frame of reference”, his 
“bias”, frankly, on his work. No historian who ever lived was 
free from the influences of his economic and social upbringing; 
even the bare selection of materials and subjects introduces the 
interpretative, subjective element in which these influences operate. 
In short, Beard maintained for historical knowledge (which is 
third-hand knowledge at that) what Kant had maintained in the 
Critique of Pure Reason about knowledge as such: that the very 
existence of the “fact”, the objective thing-in-itself, is an unprov- 
able assumption. Ranke’s wie es eigentlich gewesen ist is logically 
as unattainable as Kant’s ding an sich. Every scrap of recorded 
history is a form of interpretation, down to the tiniest, isolated, 
insignificant corner of the past. If, then, interpretation is inevitable 
even in the isolated and insignificant, why should it be discredited 
in the related, the meaningful, the ever increasingly vital aspects 
of man’s fate? 

Thirty, or even ten years earlier, even such a shattering attack 
on the orthodox dogmas would have been repulsed with triumph- 
ant vigor, or else ignored, as had been those of Andrew D. White 
and Henry Adams. But the reply of the old guard, delivered the 
next year by Professor Theodore Clark Smith in his paper on 
“The Writing of American History in America, 1884-1934”, while 
it was a manifesto that the gentlemen of the old school would at 


least “go down with their flags flying”, was also tacitly an admission 


that the dogma of the historian’s complete “impartiality” had 
been “a noble dream”. Professor Smith issued a warning against 
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such demands as those of Carl Becker for a “functional” history, 
lest history’s “functions” become those it must perform in con- 
temporary Russia, Germany, or Italy. There is an interesting 
analogy here between the “conservative” historians and the old 
guard politicians. The latter maintain that the government, the 
former that history, should do nothing at all, lest it do something 
dangerous. 

It is true that the present leader of the revolution, Dr. Beard, 
has few illusions about its quick success. There are times, indeed, 
when he grows almost bitterly weary of his long battle to give 
meaning to historiography. In an article in the American Histori- 
cal Review for April, 1937 (chiefly a review, aided by Albert 
Vagts, of Meinecke’s Entstehung des Historismus, 1936) he be- 
moans the serene survival of this Historismus, the old, “scientific”, 
outmoded “historicism” among American academic historians: 


Upon American historical scholarship, all this continental 
searching and exploring [such as that by Karl Heussi] has 
had little apparent effect. Few of our universities, it seems, 
offer courses in the history of historiography or pay much 
attention to what the historian thinks he is doing when 
he is taking mountains of notes and arranging his ‘facts.’ 
Individuals, here and there, reveal awareness and knowledge 
of the trends in European historical thinking. Some dis- 
cussions of the subject have occurred in scholarly journals, 
but seldom with that good temper and ‘objectivity’ which 
indicate a love of learning as distinguished from pique. Per- 
haps the prevailing view can be expressed in this sentence: 
‘American historians have no philosophy of history; they 
want none; they distrust it; they regard anyone who bothers 
with ‘it as an intruder or a mystic who is trying to im- 
pose something on them.’ . . . It is not going far beyond the 
mark to say that European disturbances in thought will find 
their loudest echoes here after the lapse of thirty or forty 
years. If this conjecture is correct, then the problems that 
disturbed Croce about 1912 may become insistent in the 
United States about 1950. 


Here, however, Beard has taken the most pessimistic possible 
view of the status in American historiography of the ideas he now 
represents. For one thing, the assumption that the American field 
can produce no Croce, Pareto, Henri Sée, Karl Heussi, Ernst 
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Troeltsch, or Arnold Toynbee, underestimates the importance of 
Dr. Beard himself. Also, the appearances in 1937 of Professor 
Sorokin’s Social and Cultural Dynamics, and a more popular work 
like Kenneth Burke’s Attitudes Toward History, are significant in 
the trend toward historical interpretation. The influence, too, of 
men like Beard, Becker, Robinson, Barnes, Fox, and Schlesinger 
on the younger historians has been tremendous. The tragic but 
titanic dimensions of the drama of contemporary history will 
lead more and more of the younger generation of historians to the 
broad questions of the human condition on this planet, if only 
because, in the present world, the intellectual adventure is too 
thrilling to be ignored. And the time is coming when the main 
body of professional, academic historians will recognize that the 
study of history cannot remain one of the useless intellectual 
adornments of a leisure class, a form of conspicuous waste, but 
_ must become a science of the interpretation of man and society. 


by Dwight Durling 


THE PENURY OF LOVE 


The paragon of beauties, thrall or queen, 
Is cheated if the Alchemists who fashion 
Subtle alembics to beguile the brain 
Stinted their philtre to the wine of passion. 
The luring hands, the winged lips that hover 
About her breasts are slaked as bodies are 
Though the insatiable, the unseen lover 

Still pine and wither, bearing winter’s scar. 

Her magic is dissembled. It is much 

To love the steadfast beauty, having known 
Music of graciousness and wisdom of touch. 
Love is but penury possessed alone 

Of power that shakes the pulse, a moment flawed, 
And leaves the heart’s high citadel unawed. 




















by Edd Winfield Parks 


TWINS EVER-LIVING, EVER-SLAYING, 
SLAIN 


Now is the day, the hour come: 
Twin armies stand in wait. 
Loud beats the ceremonial drum 
Before a Theban gate. 


(And loud at many a later gate, 
Not forged of stone or steel, 

The causeless armies stand in wait 
The thunderous drums shall peal.) 


Male twins, precocious, clad in armor dulled 
Against the glancing sun, now whet their pride 
With vaunts metallic as their shields upraised. 

Too soon the boding tone of words is lulled 

By stricter chant of spears: grim fratricide 

Which rights no wrong, leaves living eyes so glazed 
With cumulus hate that glazed dead eyes yet reign: 
Blood-leavened is the cause so long forsworn, 

But ever there is left Antigone to mourn 

Till all the living lie with ail the slain. 














by Edd Winfield Parks 


A TEMPLE ONCE COMPLETE 


The leopard winged for flight has tumbled from 

Its Doric base, holds twin-defeated truce 

With cracked, recumbent rood. Red, rutted clay 
Obscures the dancing maids, the sacrificial lambs, 
Warriors and gods, fast stayed in high procession 
On the frieze. Broken the pediment, the roof-tree, 
The scrolled volute. A minaret in air 

Betrays the sunken Attic shaft which leans 

On tipsy gargoyled eaves. No people come 

And go. Here fragments are, weak sundered wrecks 
Of massive stone which, rock on ordered rock, 
Though intricate and strange, once held intact 

In quickening pride against black funnel-whirled 
Impendent winds. Here once the temple stood 
Serene, of blood and brain and soul hard-wrought. 


One foot upon the rood, a sentinel, 
Proud heritor of time, keeps ferrous guard 
Against moon-ghosts which hold the past in fee. 
Iron-helmed he waits, sleek ever-turning wheels 
Within the helm more steadfast than the whims 
That addle brains. Return no more, the wheels 
In whirring monotone keep saying, saying, 
Return no more to tombs: And on that breast 

A red and bleeding heart wards men away. 
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FOR YOU NO RONSARD SINGS 


For you no Ronsard sings to silver lute 

Clean silver words that shall outlast the day. 
Half-choked slow words, more mutable than clay, 
Held tenant to the bone, the brain, the mute 

And traitorous mouth, enrich no shepherd’s flute, 
No courtier’s strings, or sweet-voiced gallant lay 
Of troubador: these groundling songs convey 
Vague, broken patterns of my proud saltite. 


When you are gone, my neutral microcosm holds 
Its scheduled way; the outer residue 

Of life is taut minutiae which bars 

The centered thought a mask-like flesh enfolds: 
After the sun-bright day empty of you, 
For me the night will be emptied of stars. 























by L. Robert Lind 


THE CRISIS IN LITERATURE 
Ill 


LITERATURE AND SOCIAL CONSCIOUSNESS 


arises from a social milieu however restricted and adds its 
share of effort to the universal human endeavor to understand, 
interpret, and rationalize the complexities of life. It cannot be 
otherwise; no writer can escape the facts of social background and 
social consciousness under which life is lived everywhere. 

If it is historical fiction, for example, it usually has something 
to say in some fashion to, or of, the time in which it is produced, 
although the exiguity of this message can be measured by the 
alacrity with which the writers of historical text-books include 
such historical fiction in the stale wax-works of their bibliographies. 
Thus it follows that few writers of historical novels retain the hold 
upon the affections of a subsequent reading public that Scott, for 
instance, has held, even though his readers become increasingly 
confined to high school students who read him as a chore. 

Pure phantasy, or literature dealing in a fictional sense with 
the past or the future, has likewise very little social significance, 
for the simple reason that absolutely trustworthy recreations of 
the'past or prophecies of the future are almost impossible and can 
only be tested by historical events, assuming that the phantasy 
pretends, as it seldom does, to deal with any phase of social signi- 
ficance. What value it possesses (as, for example, Aldous Hux- 
ley’s Brave New World or H. G. Wells’ Things to Come) lies in its 
indirect interpretation and criticism of the time and state of society 
from which it proceeds. 

It may. be assumed with safety, therefore, that most modern 


A LL literature worthy of the name has social significance. It 
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literature of any social importance or meaning is literature which 
deals with the present, and is concerned with problems that exer- 
cise the contemporary form of society. As each great writer has 
been absorbed chiefly with the society of his own time in his works 
—Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides with fifth century Athens, 
Dante with thirteenth century Italy, Shakespeare with sixteenth 
century England, and Goethe with nineteenth century Germany— 
so each writer gains importance in the inevitable arbitrary scale 
of literary greatness by the measure in which he presents and re- 
presents his own time. The Zeitgeist is no empty abstraction; it 
is practically identical with the destiny of those who are wise 
enough to recognize and exemplify it. 

There is an obvious and ideal fitness in this situation; for if 
Euripides had devoted his plays to a thorough archaicism, to a 
mere imitation however artistic of writers and ages long before 
his, or if, on the other hand, he had strained into the future with 
an un-Hellenic itch for prophecy, he would have little or no effect 
upon our literary sensibilities today. In proportion as a writer 
remains true to his age, at least to the extent of writing about it 
in some manner or other, he becomes interesting to following ages, 
whose curiosity remains constantly and precisely the curiosity to 
know what Euripides, let us say, thought of his own age. 

It may be added that the literature of a decadent age, although 
it may be of some interest as museum pieces, lacks this definite 
attraction for us, because, while unconsciously displaying to some 
extent the spirit of its age, it looks back self-consciously to the 
literature of a previous time, and, as in the gigantic show-piece of 
Greek literary decadence, the Dionysiaca of Nonnos, imitates it 
with a painful exactitude that tends to obscure what humble merits 
it has in itself. It is not their absence of skill that leaves us cold 
to the Diomysiaca or to the Semaines of Du Bartas; it is rather a 
facing backward and a neglect of contemporaneity that both violate 
our sense of their fitness in the social scheme and injure our sense 
of piety.’ 

In fact, imitation in the general, not Aristotelian, sense is 
always dangerous; it may result in a clever and brilliant tour de 





*Cf. Permanence AnD CHANGE (1935) Kenneth Burke, 95-118, on piety, under 
the heading, “Perspective by Incongruity”. 
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force which can enjoy a brief success; but, unless it can lift itself 
into the realm of literature Aristotle implies in his famous defin- 
jtion of tragedy, it remains a bit of lumber in the storehouse of 
writing. Its framework will not need to be one invented for its 
purpose; the Greek dramatists were content to convey their mes- 
sage in the framework of old and well-worn myths, Shakespeare 
to take earlier tales and historical chronicles; what they ultimately 
say to their own times, and thus to ours, is the really significant 
part of their work. 

Shakespeare is, beyond doubt, the ideal example of a writer who 
has achieved a universality of appeal by his genius for transmut- 
ing the most unlikely and intractable material into terms of its 
social significance. He has used almost all the types of literature, 
prose fiction in the prose passages, lyric and dramatic poetry (both 
monody and dialogue), touches of the epic in the historical plays, 
together with comedy, farce, tragic-comedy and lyric idyll, in the 
many-sided framework of his art. Shakespeare, like Holy Writ, 
can, of course, be taken to illustrate almost any point; but it will 
not be easy to deny that his art is intensely, almost exclusively, 
social in its function no matter what its structure happens to be. 
One might perceive in his mastery of metaphor alone a profound 
instinct for social communication in terms of the complete per- 
sonality—emotion, reason, the subconscious, action, will, desire.’ 
The very incongruity of the metaphor in some of its uses betrays, 
from a modern psychological viewpoint,” a supreme effort to 
achieve fresh perspectives, to set forth social relationships in new 
and unusual positions and thus to enhance their. meaning and 
charm for an audience arrested primarily by their strangeness. 
Shelley’s “violet in the crucible” is no more effective, as a meta- 
phor, than dozens of those Shakespeare has made his own. 

To translate experience into terms of social universality by the 
employment of every technical device and artifice is not only 
Shakespeare’s purpose but the purpose of any great writer down to 
James Joyce. Joyce has set himself a somewhat similar task in 
Ulysses; by proceeding from the sensational and bizarre in parti- 


*Cf. Suaxespeare’s Imacery, anD Wuat rt Tetts Us by Caroline F. E. 
wos, Cambridge Un. Press (1935) 6-7; see Charts II, IV, V, Classes and 
ypes, the largest category under Daily Life. 
*Cf. Kenneth Burke, op. cit. pp. 118-164. 
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culars to a comprehensive transvaluation of values through a 
group of contrasted literary parodies and by the use of startling 
word-combinations, he seems to strive after Shakespeare’s effect 
in a Bergsonian perspective by incongruity, an aim which falls 
short of universal appeal in Ulysses and especially his later work 
by its obscurity and technical subtlety. A versatility in the hand- 
ling of many types of literature fused into one book is not always 
merely a legitimate sign of a work of decadent literature, as it may 
be regarded in the Dionysiaca of Nonnos; it is also, in a great 
artist, an indication of the attempt to clarify the social meaning 
of literature by providing the materials for comparison and judge- 
ment within the covers of one book or in the wide sweep of a 
voluminous théatre. 

This may be after all the goal of those who have practised a 
confusion of genres and thus incurred the wrath of Professor Bab- 
bitt;* one can be charitable enough to concede them some degree 
of conscious purpose along with the unconscious and apparently 
irrational confusion which characterizes their work. This purpose, 
let us hope, is social. Certainly the work of Joyce is the greatest 
single and consistent effort since Shakespeare and Balzac to pre- 
sent in literature every conceivable phase of social consciousness 
(and unconsciousness) experienced by a set of characters, or one 
character, in a given social milieu within a given: period of time. 
The symbols of Hamlet and Ulysses are, for these writers, only 
part of the necessary binding framework, and do not contain by 
any means the total burden of meaning they intend to convey. 


II 


It is necessary to define in some degree the term “social con- 
sciousness” as it is used here before going further. To many minds 
it means something almost equivalent to moral reform, or a senti- 
mental subjectivity turned toward the problems of society. Rous- 
seau and the Romantic Movement, the propagandists of the 
French Revolution, the English humanitarian thinkers of the nine- 
teenth century, and the apostolic succession of “social service” in 
the twentieth century have laid a heavy hand upon the phrase. 





“Tue New Laoxoon; an Essay on THe Conrusion or THe Arts by Irving 
Babbitt; Houghton Mifflin, Boston (1910). 
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Shelley, J. S. Mill, George Eliot, and, in our day, H. G. Wells and 
a large number of lesser writers are called up in the modern mind 
by these two words. Yet the humanitarian tradition is scarcely 
so malign an influence as it has been represented in recent critical 
literature; the essential elements of the Romantic-scientific Move- 
ment are still the basis for the superstructure of thought which 
modern social theorists have reared upon it. In the meantime, 
modern social consciousness has become an attitude far more 
ironic and efficient, more realistic and discriminating than the 
social consciousness of such a thinker as Shelley, who was never 
properly cast, even from the point of view of Shelley enthusiasts, 
for the réle he tried to play. 

To the modern intelligence “social consciousness”, when shorn 
of the tawdry trappings of “service” and the pseudo-ethics of the 
business world, means, first of all, a grappling with the realities of 
modern society chiefly in its economic manifestations. Social con- 
sciousness today first clearly discerns the enemies of social wel- 
fare and then proceeds to a reasoned campaign against them. It 
implies a conflict with adversaries whose faces grow daily more 
recognizable. Social consciousness turns rapidly away from a 
merely theoretical conception of the good for mankind toward 
means and methods for achieving its ends; it is a rejection of the 
Platonic Absolute in favor of the Aristotelian experimentalism in 
the re-arrangement of human affairs. It is sceptical, even cynical, 
but usually, at its best, eminently practical, and far less idealistic 
and visionary than the defenders of the old order maintain. 
Modern science and education have set up for themselves ideals 
which, for the first time in history, promise actual fulfillment; their 
theories are conceived in terms of practicability and common 
sense. At least two social philosophies—socialism and commun- 
ism—have embodied in their programs every factor in modern 
thought and social consciousness which could contribute to a 
realization of a world remolded.to the mind’s desires as well as 
to the heart’s, ana therefore are far more practical, intelligent, 
and constructive than the blundering vagueness of plan shown by 
democracy, monarchy, or fascism. To utilize all the best work 

-of the modern mind, excluding private interest and prejudice, in 
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achieving a society heretofore envisioned only by the builders of 
Utopias has become the goal of the modern social consciousness, . 

In literature, it is not difficult to point out on this basis the 
works which, in part or whole, share such ideals. While it is an 
error of futile judgment and of taste to quarrel with a writer’s 
work because of his personal morals, it is entirely proper and neces- 
sary to discuss his books in terms of the purpose he shows in them. 
The purpose I refer to is, at bottom, moral ‘purpose, to which all 
other purposes, aesthetic, artistic, technical, must in the end con- 
tribute in producing the total effect. The necessity for maintain- 
ing consistency in moral purpose as it affects the novelist is ad- 
mirably expressed by Mr. Herbert Read:’ 


Thought applied to character, which is its proper direction 
in the novel, resolves itself into something which had better 
be called moral. Such was the particular perception of Henry 
James, and this fact, more than anything else, endows him 
with qualities which give him the absolute dominance over 
all modern novelists. This moral perception is the animating 
energy of all his work, from its earliest full inception in 
Roderick Hudson, to its perfectly open expression in such 
obvious terms as Madame de Mauves, right unto its finest 
and subtlest and most significant statement in The Ambas- 


sadors. 


In another passage Mr. Read turns toward the critic and his 
need for a similar consistency of purpose:° 


‘ 


The critic must aim to discover some utmost extent of 
mental territory to which the given expression of the author 
may be related. Equally, I think, the critic must reveal his 
own territory. He must contrive to show all the main facets— 
those which reflect most light in his life. For an opinion or 
judgment is never uttered except as the offspring of a total 
attitude. It issues from the inner centre which governs and 
coordinates every facet of the revolving spheroid. A liter- 
ary judgment, though based on the closest scientific assess- 
ment of the objective facts, is not genuine unless coloured by 


*Reasow anp Romanticism; Faber and Gwyer (1926) 213-214; Henry James 
quoted (p. 219): “There is one point at which the moral sense and the artistic 
sense lie very near together; that is in the light of the very obvious truth that 
er quality of a work of art will always be the quality of the mind of the 
producer. 

*op. cit. pp. 2-3. 
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the subjective intention of the originator. A view, not merely 
of literature, but of life is involved; not merely the science 
of writing, but also the philosophy of being. 


' The selection of so dominant a figure as Henry James to supply 
the evidence for such a view is important. By almost universal 
consent he now appears as the greatest of modern novelists, and 
he could never be labelled a reformer, a visionary, or a 
wild theorist. As Mr. Read says, it is the lack of any moral pur- 
pose similar to that of Henry James in the works of Joyce and 
Proust that renders their work so sterile, and thus gives the lie 
to critics who insist upon the superiority of other qualities in their 
novels as their chief claim to our attention. 

Social consciousness is, therefore, moral purpose conceived within 
the bounds of possibility and dictated by a necessity which 
Fascism. swiftly makes more imperious and immediate. No degree 
of artistic or any other value can, in these times, outweigh the 
absence of such a social consciousness in literature addressed not 
merely to the emotions but the intelligence of the more serious 
reading public. The consumers of nine-tenths of current reading 
material will, of course, never rise to the level of social perception 
required of those who read (and often buy) the books of our best 
novelists; but even this latter group has sometimes betrayed its 
trust toward literature by succumbing to a surfeit of boredom, 
sophistication, and intolerable superficiality in its taste. For this 
there is no remedy, and it constitutes one of the great disappoint- 
ments which literary craftsmanship entails. 

To seek a social consciousness understood in terms of moral 
purpose in most of the literature produced in the twentieth cen- 
tury is to seek almost in vain. It will, of course, be stoutly main- 
tained by many that moral purpose is not requisite to good writ- 
ing; but it will be maintained at the risk of being called a devotee 
of “art for art’s sake”, or a defender of artistic creeds of a related 
nature. An appalling amount of critical acumen (and sometimes 
venom) has been employed in precisely such a campaign; many a 
well-established critic has gone off the deep end of prejudice in de- 
crying moral purpose in a writer while at the same time introducing 
the confusing issues of personal morals and technical skill: the 
criticism of Shelley by Matthew Arnold and Paul Elmer More is 
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a classic example; the contemporary treatment of proletarian lit- 
erature by Tory liberals among critics is quite as instructive an il- 
lustration. On the whole, conservative critics have grown chary 
of thus exposing themselves to an enfilade of tart retort and have 
abandoned morals to entrench themselves in the safer recesses 
of technique. One can always be convincing when analyzing with 
cold hauteur the execrable prosody of the revolutionary poets; it 
is far more comfortable than to venture upon the uncertain ground - 
of moral purpose or social philosophy. There is small cause for 
wonder that the most reactionary critics are also the most pious 
and pontifical judges and champions of form. and technique: it is 
their last refuge against the growing demand for meaning and 
purpose in literature—unless, to be sure, they have sought other 
havens in the deep-breathing Y. M. C. A. school of criticism pre- 
sided over by Professor “Billy” Phelps, or in the Twinkletoes Bed- 
time department of literary enthusiasm supervised by the hopeless- 
ly banal Mr. Alexander Woollcott. 


III 


Social consciousness in literature involves primarily the problems 
of communication, experience, social background, and observation. 
It entails, further, the questions of moral choice and literary pur- 
pose. Other considerations of critical classification, selection of 
material, and the public for which certain books are intended like- 
wise form part cf the situation. 

Such problems require, indeed, a series of treatises; and it is 
not probable that the treatment given them here will be more than 
suggestive and cursory. The problem of communication alone 
gives every critic cause for considerable thought before he can 
proceed to other phases of his task. Both I. A. Richards and Max 
Eastman have been much exercised by the problem; Mr. Eastman, 
after making a stimulating study of “the cult of unintelligibility”, 
leaves us almost as much in the dark about communication as ever. 
Mr. I. A. Richards has approached the subject in as scientific a 
manner as one has a right to wish for; and he has laid down what - 
can be regarded as a definite challenge to all those writers who 
deliberately spurn the duty of communication heretofore considered 
so necessary that it has been merely taken for granted. Mr. 
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Richards certainly. has the unintelligibilists in mind when he 
writes: 


But more narrowly the reluctance of the artist to consider 
communication as one of his main aims, and his denial that 
he is at all influenced in his work by a desire to affect other 
people, is no evidence that communication is not actually his 
principal object. On a simple view of psychology, which 
overlooked unconscious motives, it would be, but not on any 
view of human behavior which is in the least adequate. When 
we find the artist constantly struggling towards impersonali- 
ty, towards a structure for his work which excludes his pri- 
vate, eccentric, momentary idiosyncracies, and using always 
as its basis those elements which are most uniform in their 
effects upon impulses; when we find private works of art, 
works which satisfy the artist, but are incomprehensible to 
everybody else, so rare, and the publicity of the work so con- 
stantly and so intimately bound up with its appeal to the 
artist himself, it is difficult to believe that efficacy for com- 
munication is not a main part of the ‘rightness’ which the 
artist may suppose to be something quite different." 


But over against such a view one must place the apocalyptic 
statements of those reluctant to communicate, from Archibald Mac- 
Leish’s “A poem should not mean: but be” to Mr. T. S. Eliot’s 
somewhat mystical recipe for reading Dante and the metaphysical 
poets; one must contrast it with all the worst effects of Bergson- 
ism upon modern criticism, with the recalcitrant obscurity of Ezra 
Pound and the doggedly determined nonsense of Gertrude Stein. 
Unless one is to throw overboard almost all the work of the unin- 
telligibilists, one is forced into a vague and unsatisfactory com- 
promise between their credo and the traditional view of com- 
munication as a prime necessity in literary art. No critic has yet 
arisen to free us from such a dilemma; nor does it seem even re- 
motely possible to explain the situation save upon the grounds that 
have been suggested, namely, that the art of poetry has been 
forced into the necessity of “difficulty” by the complexities of 





_ "Principzes or Lrrep «vx Carmcism (Fifth ed., 1934) 27-28, One should com- 
pare also Chap. X, wh.cre Mr. Richards demolishes Bradley’s theories of poetic, 
as distinct from other, experience, and Chap. XXI, where a theory of com- 
munication on a common fund of experience required for the understanding of 
poetry is outlined. 
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modern civilization.’ Just precisely why this sort of literary 
homeopathy becomes necessary, when it is evident that clarity and 
simplicity are the obvious antidotes for pressing social complexities, 
is not made clear; it is presented without any compelling arguments 
and backed up merely with examples from the more “difficult” and 
esoteric of modern French poets. 

But it is apparent, nevertheless, that the sorry spectacle of 
“poets talking to themselves” bears some connection with the 
nature of contemporary society. Historical parallels, dangerous 
as they are for purposes of argument, may help us here: we may 
consider the fondness for the conceit and the elaborate metaphor 
among the Elizabethan dramatists. Here, as it seems, is a situa- 
tion resembling that which can be discerned in much of the poetry 
of the present day. It appears as if the Elizabethans went out of 
their way deliberately in order to hamper their language with a 
good deal of labored obscurity; but the images and metaphors of 
Elizabethan drama were surely better chosen for the purpose of 
communication and were more easily grasped even by the ground- 
lings than the metaphors and images in modern unintelligibilist 
poetry are understood among ourselves. It is, furthermore, not 
possible to demonstrate that the more notable Elizabethans sought 
exclusively the attention of a small clique, or retired frigidly into 
higher sanctums of poetic meaning, where no one without the edu- 
cation of an Irving Babbitt plus the mental agility of Houdini 
could pursue them: which is, generally speaking, what the unin- 
telligibilists have done. 

Moreover, the Elizabethans were using a language still in the 
flux of formation, and were tempted into obscurity by the very 
novelty and sound of words; they played with language as lustily 
as their mariners sported with the galleons of Spain, and explored 
the rich possibilities of their speech in the spirit of Drake and 
Hakluyt. Modern English, by comparison, is drab and staid; it 
has grown machine-tailored, colorless, and static in spite of the 
many developments of modern life which call whole vocabularies 
into existence almost overnight. It is against this standardization 
and debasement of the tongue that contemporary writers have re- 


*Serecrep Essays, T. S. Eliot, 1917-1932 (Harcourt Brace, New York, 1932) 


. 248; compare Mr. Herbert Read’s similar remarks in his Puases or E 
Pose (The Hogarth Press, London, 1928) p. 151. — 
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belled, with not very happy results and with the logical necessity 
to which their creed must bring them: a speech so unlike its old 
form that only those in the know can understand it. 

It is more than doubtful whether this revolution in language has 
produced as great an effect upon literature as other movements 
in the social and economic sphere have produced. First the Im- 
agists, then the unintelligibilists, labored to free literature from 
the effete word and phrase; but the vivid colorful language of the 
day is not to be found so clearly in their works—academics, 
exotics, and recluses as they are—as it is in the writings of those 
who have been inspired by forces less closely allied with technical 
innovation of an exclusively linguistic character. The significant 
literature is that which can be understood without a manual of ex- 
egesis, without the aid of the handbooks of expository criticism 
which have grown up in the wake of The Waste Land, Ulysses, and 
Mr. Pound’s Cantos. As readers, we still despise the footnote and 
the commentary; we are too busy to read five books in order to 
understand one, and that (with the exception of Ulysses) usually 
a very slender one. The Byzantine scholars produced such stuff; 
but the miracle of Homer exists in the fact that centuries of dull 
commentators have not been able to ovscure his simplicity and 
direct appeal. The literary critics of the next few centuries will 
smile at the patient catalogue of allusions published in the appendix 
to The Waste Land; they will probably not even trouble them- 
selves with the books which profess to explain Ulysses. 

The genesis of this situation in English poetry bears a close con- 
nection with that rather absurd French controversy over “pure 
poetry” which raged in critical circles across the Channel not long 
ago and which owes its origin to Baudelaire, who coined the 
phrase. Mr. Herbert Read, upon whom I have already drawn so 
heavily, would doubt this;* but it is surely apparent that the unin- 





*Puases or Encuisn Porrry (1928) p. 152. It is unfortunate that this brief 
and stimulating little collection of lectures should suffer from various contra- 
dictions. Beginning with the i that ish poetry has evolved 
in a circle from the appeal to the wi possible pu to an appeal to the 
poet alone, it ends with the suggestion, not far short of pathetic in its complete 
revelation of the extent to which poetry bas lost its place ia moder culture 
that poets must gather new life and continuation of influence from the subordina- 
tion of all interests to the demands of the music hall, and thus return by 
a sordid back door to the folk-poetry of early England. Then too, having an- 
nounced his belief and set it down as part of his thesis that English poetry in 
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telligibilists have, one and all, exhibited a deep preoccupation with 
the “purer” of the French poets, from Jules Laforgue to the highly- 
touted and much-overrated St. Jean Perse, who is reported to have 
influenced Eliot (his translator) and MacLeish, among others, 
More significant still is the relationship between “pure poetry”, 
with its numerous English proponents from Pater to George Moore, 
and Symbolism itself, the latter in its origin a flight from under- 
standing and the need for communication through the intelligence. 

Furthermore, if one is to admit that literature is connected with 
its social background, as Mr. Eliot and Mr. Read both do, it re- 
mains to point out the exact nature of this connection more fully 
than has yet been done, and, incidentally, to show just how their 
age produced the obscurities in the work of the metaphysical poets 
themselves. It cannot be asserted that their time was as complex 
as our own, nor that their kinship with the modern unintelligibilists 
is to be accounted for on the basis of similarity in social back- 
ground. One is forced to believe that this relationship rests chiefly 
upon willful imitation of these earlier poets, and that personal 
choice and an arbitrary defense of that choice and imitation ac- 
count for much of the obscurity in modern verse; the complexity 
of modern civilization is too flimsy an argument, when we see 
numerous poets using with excellent effect the simple idioms poetry 
has used so well ever since the time of Wordsworth. Robert Frost, 
for example, has never considered it necessary to make his poetry 
obscure in order to express the thoughts generated by the complex 





each of its historical phases can be related to a social background, Mr. Read pro- 
ceeds to contradict and re-affirm this belief in the last lecture, on Modern Poetry, 
on successive pages (132-133), first declaring that “It is not, however, any part 
of my purpose to investigate the social foundations of literature, because I be- 
lieve that in general it is a fallacious mode of approach for the literary critic.”, 
and then turning this pasition with “I want now to suggest that we can 
gain some inkling of what is significant in modern poetry. . . by asking ourselves 
what form and type of literature might be expected to develop from the social 
conditions under which we live.” His results are partly vitiaied by such 
vacillation, and the opportunity for an excellent analysis of English poetry in 
terms of its social ag jo age left hanging in the air. He is right, of course, 
y 141) of the poet “When, therefore, he is born into this apathe- 
t will react in the only possible way. He will become 
ve the victim of his own frustrated sense of beauty, the 

. t I take leave to doubt the universal validity of (p.154) 
“You must test the mqdern poet as you would test your friends: by faith and 
[italics mine]. 






















civilization in which he, as well as Mr. Eliot and Mr. Pound, is 
forced to find a place. 

The writer’s individual experience, observation, and social back- 
ground present themselves as reasonable points of approach to the 
understanding of modern literature. It is in the light of the person- 
ality revealed, not in the special brand of language or technique 
employed, that a book can be most satisfactorily discussed and 
given its place in literary history. No writer escapes the facts of 
experience and environment; these, without resort to the absurd 
extremes of Hippolyte Taine, should help us to understand him. 

Those who have labored to conceal their meaning are the writers 
whose personal experience is most difficult to ascertain; but, pro- 
ceeding on their belief that the writer should be as objective and 
impersonal as possible, it is not hard to see why this should be 
true. One may say, of course, that this personal experience has 
been so complicated, subtle, and intellectual that it can be ex- 
pressed only in terms very difficult to understand; but, when we 
consider communication from the only sensible point of view as 
the first duty of the writer, it remains doubtful whether the at- 
tempt to discover his meaning is, after all, worth the trouble it 
requires. , 

Experience is the material with which the writer works; it is 
possible to divide it into two types: (1) actual and (2) imagina- 
tive experience, although this is an arbitrary distinction useful 
only for practical purposes and breaks down under close’ analysis. 
The first type might be illustrated in literature by a novel based 
on first-hand knowledge of a certain social scene and a group of 
characters who bear a close relation to actual people in that 
scene. The second type is illustrated by a re-creation of a social 
scene and characters which the author knows only through the 
medium of books, intensified by artistic imagination, as Thornton 
Wilder’s The Bridge of San Luis Rey. | 

There is no reason, of course, why imaginative experience should 
not produce an excellent work of art which may closely approx- 
imate the realities of actual experience; much of the world’s best 
literature has grown out of such imaginative experience. On the 
other hand, a work which is the result of actual experience may, 
through lack of skill, ‘fail to achieve that naturalness and inevita- 
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ble faithfulness to the facts of experience which are the tests of 
good writing. Yet of the two, the work based on actual experience, 
if done by a competent writer, has the greater chance of creating 
an impression of truth and reality; for the writer who has gone 
directly to the source of the greatest literature—life itself—is re- 
strained far less by extraneous difficulties of distance from his 
subject in time and space, the distortions which imagination con- 
tinually produces, and by the necessity of re-creating imaginative- 
ly, to a larger extent, the very locale and people with whom his 
book is concerned. 

We are here face to face once more, however, with the fallacy 
of writing “true to life’ Mr. Belgion has already discussed; and 
the difficulties it raises are very hard to dispose of. We can only 
fali back upon the elements of the picture presented in fiction by 
the writer: is it accurate as far as the author’s knowledge goes, is 
it endowed with an essential spark of beauty or an authentic note 
of tragedy or the sense of fitness and inevitability which make the 
presentation more than mere realism? Each writer will, of course, 
give us the scene and its characters as he has seen them; his own 
social background and philosophy, his prejudices and partisanship 
will show through in spite of himself. The writer gives us the 
picture as accurately as he can, if he is sincerely devoted to truth; 
but outside of that phase of his personality employed in the at- 
tainment of accuracy lies an indeterminate area of the uncon- 
scious and the instinctive (or intuitive) which will give rise to “ir- 
responsible propaganda”. He cannot escape the view of life his 
background, together with his education and reading, has given 
him. As John Chamberlain has written, “Art is propaganda for 
the artist’s view of life”. 

“Bourgeois” and “proletariat” are large vague terms which, 
when applied in the realm of literary criticism, have a number of 
defects. For one, it is hard to tell exactly where the bourgeois 
critic or author is divided from his proletariat counterpart except 
upon the basis of expressed doctrine. Socially, bourgeois and pro- 
letariat tend to fuse together on that fringe of American life where 
the “self-made” man rises from one class to another, or where the 
once-prosperous member of the middle-class joins the breadlines 
of the depression. Classes are far less defined in the United 
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States than they are abroad; this may be one reason why the use 
of the terms apart from their still somewhat incomplete acclimation 
in their original sphere of social and politico-economic. life has 


been so perplexing. 
In general, however, it is clear that a proletariat writer is one 


who has expressed a definite view of sympathy with the worker’s 


class in society and who has chosen to write about their life as being 
more interesting and important to himself, at least, than the life 
of other classes. Inconvenient and misleading as these terms are, 
they have been used frequently and without much careful defini- 
tion in literary criticism of recent years and will remain until more 
expressive and accurate terms are found. In the course of their 
use, it is curious to observe how much more definitely outlined has 
become the position of the proletariat writer or critic; he, in con- 
trast to the bourgeois, has a clearly marked position, his sympathies 
and purpose are more unmistakably set down. The bourgeois 
position, after centuries of existence, is still as vague and uncer- 


tain in its principles as ever, perhaps because a dominant position © 


has seemed to require no particular defense or definition. 


IV 


To return to the subject of social consciousness, it is apparent 
that neither group, bourgeois or proletariat, has a monopoly of 


preoccupation with society or its problems. An interest in the — 


more parasitic’ phenomena of modern society, a more intense 
feeling of boredom and a consequently greater urge to write pri- 
marily for the amusement of readers, may be said to characterize 
bourgeois literature, at least in those phases of it which have been 
surveyed in the first chapter. To conclude, on the other hand, 
that proletariat literature is, in contrast, more grim and serious is 
to give an inadequate estimate. It is true that the elements in 
human life which seem, at first, the principal ones with which the 
proletariat writer is concerned may suggest this conclusion; and 
it is also true that there is something oppressively earnest about, 
let us say, strikes, breadlines, and the massacring of picketers. 
But humor, the varied shades of human experience in its lighter 
aspects, the eternal mélange of grotesque, ludicrous, noble, and 
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simple human actions are also a part of the picture the proletarian 
writer presents to his readers. 

Hostile critics have too often mistaken an interest in less privi- 
leged classes of society as an abnormal tendency in the writer, as, 
indeed, it is from the thoroughly bourgeois point of view. Much 
of what was once and still is largely considered grotesquerie in 
Dickens, Zola, Dostoievski must have seemed so to readers because 
these writers described a class of society traditionally regarded by 
the upper and middle classes with amused scorn or pity, much as 
Homer considered Thersites or eighteenth century English novel- 
ists considered the entire servant, laboring, or farmer class. The 
condescension in Gray’s famous elegy is not entirely concealed by 
the genuine human sympathy of its author. The humanitarian 
zeal of some nineteenth century British novelists is never far from 
a certain squeamishness; and even Ruskin can end an eloquent 
description of the glaring distinctions between poverty and wealth 
in his time with an irritatingly- pious sermon on Christian ethics, 
as in the lecture on Work (to a laboring men’s audience!) in The 
Crown of Wild Olive. Modern proletarian writing seeks to avoid 
this falseness of attitude; the realities of life among the working 
classes have no need of pious ethical embroidery. They are facts, 
first of all, not mere occasions for sentimentality. 

Proletarian or revolutionary literature is not, however, to be 
considered as a replacement but a complement of traditional or 
bourgeois literature; it does not and should not seek to set itself 
up as the ideal for literature, but adjusts the balance in its own 
favor so long weighted against it by writers too fearful, too 
closely bound by their class-backgrounds to give it more than a 
sentimental or scornful and totally inadequate place in the general 
body of creative and critical writing. The altogether justifiable 
resentment shown in proletarian literature toward the social and 
economic system which has so long denied it is expressed with an 
irony that rarely relapses into the sentimentality it despises and 
in whose mood the working masses have been thus far represented 
by middle-class writers and even by a few of those who formed 
part of the masses in a direct sense. 

By admission of its established critics and spokesmen,” proletar- 


“American Wrirers Concress (1935) pp. 56, 76, 90, 92, 100, 166. 
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jan literature takes for its province not only the life and position of 
the workers in a capitalist society but the bourgeois element also, 
striving for a just and faithful interpretation of each within the 
limits of talent and individual conceptions of art tempered to a 
greater or less degree by a revolutionary world-view. By its very 
existence and phenomenal growth, proletarian literature repudiates 
on every ground the stubborn denial of its right to flourish by 
the critic who seeks the ultimate authority for his denial in the 
body of traditional literary aesthetics. A world incomplete without 
the working classes is obviously also incomplete without a litera- 
ture and art devoted chiefly to an interpretation, whether in a 
revolutionary sense or not, of that class in its relations to other 
classes. 

Art is, finally, the only refuge of the recalcitrant critic; the 
assertion that proletarian literature tends to present only the most 
realistic, the least ideal and hence, to the critic whose background 
has kept him blind to anything more than his narrow views of 
art, the least satisfying elements in life, falls to the ground, upon 
closer examination. For, where mere snobbishness is not the 
motive, a trepidation and fear based on the instinct to protect the 
art thus far considered an exclusive part of the goods of the 
property-owning classes can be: assigned. It is natural that the 
aesthetic ideology of the owning classes should tend to favor and 
sanction, in a quasi-religious and anthropomorphic fashion, the 
ideals in art of such classes, to which nobility of character, the 
standards of social conduct, the entire framework of society, have 
been represented, from Homer to Thornton Wilder, as created and 
maintained solely by the owners of property. 

If, then, proletarian literature strikes a discordant note in this 
ordered state of affairs, for which earlier ages did not hesitate to 
claim a divine sanction, it can be asserted on historical grounds 
that the bourgeoisie alone is to blame for thus attempting to bury 
its head in the sand and refusing to adjust a situation essentially, 
in all its aspects, so our of harmony with the principles of a uni- 
versal and un-class-dictated art. 

Art does not, except when interpreted by a biassed mind, ex- 
clude at all the themes and characters with which proletarian 
literature concerns itself. It is not the subject nor the phase of 
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society chosen that matters in the least; it if the skill in execution, 
the credibility generated, the essential faifhfulness to reality in- 
volved that matter. Baudelaire is no less an artist, and a great 
one, even from the bourgeois point of view (and among the bour- 
geoisie, by the way, he has not ceased to find recommenders, inter- 
preters, enthusiastic translators) because he deals exclusively (as 
proletarian writers emphatically do not) with the themes of de- 
generacy, putrescence, decay; critics of whatever social philosophy 
have never really found fault with Balzac, Dostoievsky, or Zola 
solely on the basis of their choice of materials. Proletarian art 
thus stands vindicated even by the principles of criticism evolved 
before its day, and by a critical tradition it has had no part in 
forming. , 

The conventional position of the puristic theoretician upon the 
aesthetic values of art, whether he be academic or escapist in 
principles, is one which cannot be maintained in the face of inevi- 
table forces. In the end it is the sociological factor that decides 
the outcome of the conflict between the old and the new in artistic 
and literary antagonisms. The weight of numbers lies today with 
those who are, on the one hand, opposed to the lingering dogma- 
tists of Romanticism and, on the other, to the desperate band who 
practice the “cult of unintelligibility”. These minorities have, 
significantly, combined their strength in the last stand of Symbol- 
ism and the literature of escape. Already art is displaying a sense 
of its social responsibilities quite different from that which drew 
enthusiastic masses to the support of Romanticism, when, in the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, it offered those cut 
off from Classicism ‘by lack of the proper social background and 
education an enrichment of emotional life through art in terms they 
could understand. The full sweep of the Romantic movement, 
gratefully accepted and earnestly followed by people released from 
ancient limitations with the growth of popular education, has run 
its course; the lure of the old appeal to the simple man and the 
simple (and sentimental) word is fast disappearing as the mani- 
fold shams and weaknesses of democracy are laid bare and sup- 
planted by the more frank and forceful, though essentially no less 
hypocritical, appeals of Fascist and authoritarian social systems. 
Propaganda and literature grow ever more and more insepara- 
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ble; doctrines and theories of literature, at least abroad, tend con- 
stantly to coincide with the dictates of political power until it be- 
comes impossible to make valid distinctions between them. The 
sharp struggle of the neo-humanists gathers pathos from the fact 
that, although they realized the falsehood of the statement “All 
men are created equal” and sought to illustrate the fallacy as it 
took shape in literature from Rousseau to H. G. Wells, they had 
nothing but an ancient and far less palatable authoritarianism to 
offer in its place. Whereas men have now come to see the cruel 
lie that has lain for a century and a half at the basis of democratic 
government, they will, nevertheless, reject the classical doctrine 
of inner-checks, especially when it is distorted by academics; they 
are far from seeing more clearly when, though dubiously and with 
a feeling of dread compulsion, they accept the ringing slogans of a 
political, economic and spiritual régime that shows its power in 
Europe today. 

To maintain that art and social need have nothing in common, 
that the artist owes no allegiance to any force or judgement out- 
side of himself; to say that his own interpretation of life and art 
is supreme, becomes, in the face of remorseless events and social 
movements almost beyond analysis, practically an absurdity. 
Social value has been, historically, the compelling determinative 
in literary work of a lasting nature; and though literature is the 
result of an intellectual creation without parallel except for the 
other arts in a world whose civilization revolves around industrial 
division of labor, it cannot indefinitely cling to what is, by analogy, 
a peasant economics. Art and literature arise from, are inseparably 
a part of, the social scheme; they do not exist in a vacuum peopled 
only by fancy and unreality. Although the purport of these re- 
marks may seem extremely bizarre and forbidding, judged by the 
condition and the place of literature in previous social systems, it 
remains inevitable and true: literature cannot cease to move with 
the times which produce it or hesitate before the duties it has al- 
ways rendered to society, upon whose movements it has, in spite 
of the arrogation of power and authority Max Eastzaan has ana- 
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lyzed in The Literary Mind”, exerted only a moderate and 
never a supreme or absolute guidance. 

It is in the very nature of modern life to demand from literature 
a more substantial reason for its existence than it has heretofore 
condescended to give; and until men of letters everywhere unite 
in giving te society a clear and definite answer, it will be of no 
avail to theorize on the function of literature and to make endless 
distinctions of a Byzantine, logothetic sort concerning the author 
and his subject, objective value, integrity of motive and execution, 
and so on. A humility founded on knowledge, upon a realization 
of the position literature holds in the program of modern culture 
will constitute the beginning of its salvation; writers can learn, if 
they will—and in any event they will be forced to learn—that their 
place in society becomes far greater with the years than it has ever 
been since thé age of Homer: they can become, if not the kings and 
prophets of the intellectual world as they have fancied themselves 
in the past, at least competent guides and advisers, clear-eyed 
leaders of the blind. 


HY a am far from accepting without qualification the results of this study. One 
may refer to Charles I. Glicksberg, “Max Max Eastman—Literary Insurgent”; Se- 
wanes Review xliv (1936). 323-337, for a severe criticism of Eastman’s contra- 
‘ dictions in psychology. 

















by Robert H. Footman 


JOHN DOS PASSOS 


HE art of John Dos Passos is normally exasperating. It is 
I libes completely good nor completely bad, but lies some- 
where between. Of course there are critics who make him out to 
be all white or all black; they can arrive at deliciousl~ contrasting 
opinions about even the same book. Paul Elmer More, for in- 
stance, wrote that Manhattan Transfer, “with its unrelated scenes 
selected to portray the more sordid aspects of New York, and with 
its scattered filth, might be described in a phrase as an explosion 
in a cesspool.” On the other hand Sinclair Lewis said that he re- 
garded this novel “as more important in every way than anything 
by Gertrude Stein or Marcel Proust or even the great white boar, 
Mr. Joyce’s Ulysses.” Most men have not been so fortunate as 
Paul Elmer More or Mr. Lewis, who both went into action with an 
admirable, carefree assurance. These other men, who include 
Edmund Wilson, Bernard de Voto, Granville Hicks, and Malcolm 
Cowley, all lean one way or the other but have strong doubts which 
make them start to back up the other way. And it must be ad- 
mitted they have justification, for the art of John Dos Passos pre- 
sents a difficult problem which arises from his confusion of history 
and art. 

Yet for all the difficulties involved, Dos Passos is much easier 
really to understand than is, say, Willa Cather. Once one has 
solved Dos Passos he has him, but once he has solved Willa Cather 
"he has merely begun. Bluntly, John Dos Passos is second-rate 
and Willa Cather is first-rate; one supplies limited aesthetic ex- 
periences, and the other profound ones. Curiously enough, though, 
Willa Cather seems easier to understand than Dos Passos, but 
that simply reveals the difference between a clear mind and a bas- 
ically confused one. 

The root of Dos Passos’ trouble is his mistaken belief in the 
nature of art. Yvor Winters has shown how Poe’s aesthetic theory 
corrupted nearly every thing he wrote; a similar case can be made 
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against John Dos Passos. He believes that history is more import- 
ant than fiction, and as a result tries to write contemporary his- 
tories. They are novels only because he has solid artistic gifts, 
which break through his theories and make his work fiction,—sec- 
ond-rate to be sure, but nevertheless fiction which has a defnite 
place. Our problem here is to see what form his theories actually 
take, and to determine what is this definite place. 

It must be realized of course that an investigation of Dos Passos 
the man would not select his aesthetic theories as the root of his 
trouble. The latter actually rests on far more basic factors, his 
attitude towards life and death. From the little one can see, his 
trouble seems to rise from a conflict between agnosticism and a 
kind of faith he has. Dos Passos has written of his life in the 
‘Camera Eye’ sections of U. S. A., and has made clear in them his 
loss of conscious religious faith. His semi-autobiographical charac- 
ters, like Richard Ellsworth Savage, have the same agnosticism. 
And one incident described in the ‘Camera Eye’, his insignificant 
experience with a Methodist minister’s wife, seems to have shocked 
deeply his religious and moral convictions,—perhaps caused him 
to revise them. At any rate the event impressed him so strongly 
that he has twice described the situation in almost identical words, 
once in the short story July, and once with Dick Savage’s affair 
with the Methodist minister’s wife. In point of time this agnosti- 
cism seems to have developed first, but through the years an equal- 
ly strong humanitarianism formed. The latter involves just the 
opposite of doubt, for his humanitarianism rests on simple faith in 
the value of human existence; the resulting unconscious struggle 
between doubt and faith lies at the bottom of all his difficulty. We 
are not interested in Dos Passos the man, however, but in the art 
of Dos Passos. To study what we can of his philosophy helps to 
make us see how his art has become so confused, but for practical 
purposes we can call his aesthetic trouble the root of his weakness, 
and concentrate on its history and nature. 


II 


The short One Man’s Initiation-1917, his first book which he 
wrote on board ship in 1918, has already his basic technique, the 
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use of episodes. Unrelated scenes come in fast succession, tied to- 
gether by the shadowy presence of Martin Howe, who merely dup- 
licates the part of the author. Some of the war scenes are grim 
enough, but they pall after a while; the book starts at sea and ends 
at sea, as far as the reader is concerned. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that Dos Passos uses understatement throughout; he knows 
from the beginning the value of restraint. To talk of restraint with 
Dos Passos may seem strange, but only to those who do not read 
him sympathetically. There is a difference between realistic use of 
American speech and bad taste; one involves healthy frankness, 
the other unsavory exhibitionism if it is conscious, or bad manners 
if it is unconscious. I do not say Dos Passos has never offended, 
because he has in various unnecessary adherences to realism; but he 
always tries to keep his vitality in bounds: in other words, he is 
never unhealthy. This restraint becomes so much a part of him, 
that I suggest it is largely the cause of his later inability to pre- 
. sent his characters from within. He may feel that there is some- 
thing indecent in showing elaborate emotional responses and pre- 
fer to let the reader fill out for himself the bare narrative. This 
can be seen in the following passage from U.S. 4., which describes 
J. W. Moorehouse’s reactions to the news that his future wife has 
just had an affair with a Frenchman: 


Johnny was in a cold sweat. He wanted to get out of the 
lobby without their seeing him. . . .He walked down the street 
without seeing anything. For a while he thought he’d go 
down to the station and take the first train out and throw 
the whole business to ballyhack, but there was the booklet to 
get out, and there was a chance that if the boom did come he 
might get in on the ground floor, and this connection with 
money and the Strangs: opportunity knocks but once at a 
young man’s door. He went back to his cottage and locked 
himself in his bedroom. He stood a minute looking at him- 
self in the glass of the bureau. The neatly parted light hair, 
the cleancut nose and chin; the image blurred. He found he 
was crying. He threw himself face down on the bed and 
sobbed. 


There is practically nothing to make clear the nature of his emo- 
tions; instead, only a few selected events hint what he suffers. 
One Man's Initiation-1017 turned out to be a finger exercise 
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which prepared him for the lengthy Three Soldiers, written in 
1921. Its form is conventional, however, as is that of his next 
novel, Streets of Night. The latter Mr. De Voto has aptly called 
the worst novel of Dos Passos’ generation. I have not read all 
the bad novels of this generation, but it seems reasonable to call 
Streets of Night as bad as any of them. It seems to be valuable 
chiefly for first-edition collectors, especially impecunious ones, as 
libraries which buy the book soon find out. On the other hand, 
Three Soldiers has a crude power which makes it still worth read- 
ing. This power undoubtedly arises from Dos Passos’ own great 
emotion, which has passed into his characters and which gives the 
book an intense vigor. Dos Passos could not help himself with this 
book,—he had to write it. The war must have seared itself into 
his mind, which could never be normal until it had purged itself of 
the awful memories. Three Soldiers is his mental detergent. 

Dos Passos had not as yet adopted his later rushing style; he 
could still ponder and reflect, something either his personality or 
his extremely busy life seems to prevent his doing. A man can 
hardly carry on so many enterprises—rescue committees, miners’ 
committees, reporting in Spain, and so on—without losing the 
chance for reflection, and today above all times we need men who 
are at least partly able to disassociate themselves from the clatter 
of life and ponder about its complexities. And further, Dos Passos 
could still describe the inner life of his characters; his misuse of 
restraint comes in his later novels, starting with Manhattan Trans- 
fer. The desires and hates and likes and needs of the characters 
are not suggested by external events, but are analyzed fully. Thus, 
we have these words of John Andrews as he lies recuperating in 
the hospital: 


And he felt a crazy desire to join the forlorn ones, to throw 
himself into inevitable defeat. to live his life as he saw it in 
spite of everything, to proclaim once more the falseness of 
the gospels under the cover of which greed and fear filled with 
more and yet more pain the already unbearable agony of 
human life. 

As soon as he got out of the hospital he would desert; the 
determination formed suddenly in his mind, making the ex- 
cited blood surge Ngeemers 4 rough his body. There was 
nothing else to do, he would desert .. . .He was ready to en- 
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dure anything, to face any sort of death, for the sake of a few 
months liberty in which to forget the degradation of this last 
year. 


As a result of this full treatment Dos Passos makes us know his 
characters better in this book than in any other one, although that 
does not make them especially interesting. Everyone knows there 
is something wrong with his characters; some critics even insist 
that he cannot create any. The truth seems to be, however, that 
Dos Passos can only create mediocre characters. We shall find out 
later why this is, but with Three Soldiers we can see clearly what 
mediocrity involves. None of the characters is heroic. Chrisfield, 
Fuselli, and Andrews are either insane, cowardly or weak; the 
reader cannot respect any of them. Heroes may be an outmoded 
tool of fiction, but they have always summed up in themselves the 
noblest and truest aspects of human nature. By creating living but 
mediocre characters Dos Passos has immediately cut himself off 
from the whole realm of the heroic; and this means in effect that 
the reader of his books will seldom discover or apprehend in them 
anything profoundly old or profoundly new, for his own emotional 
nature will rarely be touched and his intellect only slightly more so. 
This inability to create heroic characters is one of the major faults 
of Dos Passos which become evident in Three Soldiers; the other 
is his tendency to overstate a thesis. 

The theme of the novel is that the army crushes human origin- 
ality and individuality. In its larger implications the theme in- 
volves the revolt of youth against all the oppression which it must 
meet in its struggle for self-expression. In other words he is hand- 
ling one of the oldest of subjects, one which probably goes back to 
Adam and his revolt’ against God. Dos Passos does not rise to the 
occasion, however, for his own personal feelings get out of hand. 
He hates the army so bitterly that he writes many powerful scenes, 
like the beating of John Andrews; but at the same time this hate 
makes him write about one hundred pages too many, since he is 
so engrossed with his own emotions that he does not know when 
his point has long been made. In his effort to enforce that point, 
however, he commits an even graver error: he makes all three of 
the main characters react alike. This is humanly impossible, for 
three men with quite opposing personalities will not react alike to 
the same situations; and it is aesthetically false, since it leads to 
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monotony. In this novel, then, the case is overstated; he writes 
far too much of the same thing for artistic happiness. With indivi- 
dual scenes he may have shown skill at understatement, but he 
lacked the ability to use the blue-pencil when he planned his novel. 


III 


Having made a popular success with Three Soldiers, Dos Passog 
decided to become a professional novelist. Until this time he could 
have become a poet, an architect, a painter or a librarian, the 
career for which he had studied at Harvard. Such a decision was 
laudable, but it had one weakness: he did not have another novel 
in his system. Some years later he described the problem of the 
writer who has just finished his first ‘great’ opus: 


It’s the next step that is the worst. The young man sits 
on the edge of his bed one morning and decides that he is a 
writer, that he’s going to be rich and famous, or poor and 
famous; and then he sits down to write, not to get something 
off his chest, but to make eyes at, that critics will damn or 
praise (it’s much the same) in long columns of print. 


He proceeded to make eyes at Streets of Night and must have 
been startled at the complete silence which greeted the novel. At 
the time neither the critics nor the public seem to have heard of 
it. The reason is simply that Dos Passos had nothing to get off 
his chest. Yet in two short years more he had so much there that 
to this day he has not been able to unburden himself. What hap- 
pened so suddenly? 

The answer is complex but we can begin by observing that he 
took up where he had left off as an undergraduate. As an editor 
of the Harvard Monthly he had grown increasingly sceptical of 
the pretensions of modern industrial society: 


“This is the time of all others,” he wrote in 1916, his 
senior year, “for casting up the balance sheet of Industrial- 
ism. .... Shall we not find that man’s material power has 
far outgrown his ability to put it to constructive use? Are we 
not like men crouching on a runaway engine? And at the 
same time we insensately shovel in the fuel with no thought 
as to where we’re being taken.” 
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The war interrupted this interest, but after he put the war behind 
him in Three Soldiers, or perhaps even before, he began to probe 
into the workings of industrial society. “It’s about time,” as he 
said much later, in 1929, “that American writers showed up in 
the industrial field where something is really going on, instead 
of picking up the easy garbage of European bellelettristic small- 
talk.” 

Besides this interest, another force was working to load his 
chest with something beyond what nature had donated. He began 
to realize that symbols no longer carried meaning. As Kenneth . 
Burke has shown, they do not work today, because symbols do 
not mean the same thing any more to a whole cultural group. In 
the middle ages, for instance, a red rose blooming amid thorns 
symbolized a martyr shining with glory amid his persecutors. 
Today it suggests anything from a red rose blooming among 
thorns to a young man strolling down Piccadilly. Dos Passos had 
used symbols in One Man’s Initiation-1917, and in Three Soldiers 
he adopted Wagner’s technique of the leit-motif, which names or 
points out the symbols so they cannot be missed. Thus, the song 
‘Rhythmus und Arbeit’ runs through the whole book as a kind of 
leit-motif, symbolizing Andrew’s revolt against slavery. He tried 
this device again in Streets of Night and in the play, The Garbage 
Man, but it must have seemed rather crude, for he dropped it 
with Manhattan Transfer and began to experiment with new ones. 
What he settled on at this stage of the game was not so much a 
device, however, as an aesthetic theory; the devices which were to 
result from this theory came much later in U.S. A. Together 
then, the interest in industrial society, the distrust of the symbol 
and the acquisition of a new doctrine of aesthetics worked the 
enormous change which takes place between Streets of Night and 
Manhattan Transfer. 

As I said before; this doctrine is the belief that history is more 
interesting and alive than fiction. His experiences in Europe and 
Asia, especially in Spain, seem responsible for a large part of this 
idea. They taught him the importance of understanding the 
history and culture of a nation before one attempts to under- 
stand the men and women living in it right now. This is all very 
fine, but the important point is not to stop at the history before 
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one gets to the men and women. Of course history is alive and 
interesting, but as Aristotle pointed out a long time ago, poetry 
ranks higher than history because it achieves a more general 
truth; and one can add that it is more alive because it is more 
concrete. Poetry or if we include prose insofar as its aim, the 
criticism of life, is the same,—poetry and prose touch vital parts 
of human nature, while history tends to concentrate on impersonal 
forces. Today history has become quite psychology-minded, but 
what psychological truths can equal those in Shakespeare? It 
has often been pointed out—and Maud Bodkin’s excellent work, 
Archetypal Patterns in Poetry can serve as an example—how 
psychology can nearly always discover its theories latent in Shake- 
speare or Aeschylus. Art has the advantage in the revelation of 
human nature, and any corruption of its aim can only weaken its 
_ advantage; history and art are not bedfellows. By coming to 
stress history Dos Passos has simply produced a bastante literature 
which is neither history nor art. 

When he was in Spain he had great success in coming to under- 
stand the country; but in Asia, where the wealth of languages 
made communication nearly impossible, he could only stare and 
gather impressions. He would not console himself with this, how- 
ever; instead he would say: “Well, you’re a reporter. . . . You’re 
gathering impressions. What the hell good are impressions? About 
as valuable as picture postalcards.” A simple little test shows the 
result of this isolation. In Rosinante to the Road Again the pro- 
noun ‘they’ predominates; in Orient Express, however, ‘I’ appears 
most often. In it he must talk for the most part about himself, 
while in the former book he talked about objective events, since 
he had opportunity to learn the language and study Spanish in- 
stitutions. A foreigner has the advantage of freedom; he is not 
hampered by a strange country’s history, traditions, and unspoken 
beliefs. He can look through the flesh, as it were, and see the 
skeleton. Dos Passos undoubtedly over-simplifies Spanish life, but 
Lis presentation, stark as it is, gives an extremely suggesive picture 
of Spe‘n, one which the events of today merely corroborate. Be- 
cause life seemed so easy to understand in Spain, he probably came 
to feel the reason for his success lay in his knowledge of its history 
and institutions; obviously, then, his faith in history received a 
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great boost from this success, perhaps the decisive one. And 
further, as a result of this book Dos Passos came to trust absolutely 
in the value of episodic treatment. The method of putting down 
unrelated scenes convinces him he can build a picture of life and 
construct a formidable thesis. This book has no particular ar- 
gument; characters and subjects appear haphazardly, with perhaps 
a very rough geographical relationship, and yet in spite of this it 
makes one feel acquainted with Spain. Dos Passos had used this 
episodic treatment in One Man’s I nitiation-1917, but had still to 
write Streets of Night before he returned to it in Manhattan Trans- 
fer. This latter novel only experiments with the method, which 
he finally perfects in his most recent work, U. S. A. 

Hence, when he returned to America he naturally proceeded to 
use the same methods he had followed in Spain. This time, though, 
he bent them to the goal of fiction, and in the process fiction got 
lost. 


It seems to me that history is always more alive and in- 
teresting than fiction. I suppose that is because a story is 
the day dream of a single man, while history is a mass inven- 
tion, the day dream of a race. A [history] book permanent- 
ly enriches the national consciousness, while our novels, un- 
related and helpless fragments, drain off into the annual 
stream of gush emitted by the publishing houses. 


Beside being the result of his Spanish experiences, a great part 
of this is rebellion against the overstuffed ideas of art held by nine- 
teenth century romanticists. With them the poet became every- 
thing from an unacknowledgeed legislator to the melancholy lover. 
In either case he was quite extraordinary, and art became his 
own private bathtub in which only the very specially perfumed 
could bathe. Naturally Dos Passos would advocate something 
not so exclusive, and settled on history to meet his requirements. 
History is not the day dream of a race; instead, as Maud Bodkin 
has brilliantly shown, art ic the true expression of race conscious- 
ness. Art, as she points out, reflects what man has inherited men- 
tally and unconsciously from immemorial time, while history 
merely records what has happened in the past. Further, Dos 
Passos attacks gush; but gush does not destroy the strength and 
truth of great art. When that appears there is no question of 
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helplessness and isolation, for great art by definition deals power- 
fully with all that is common to humanity. Dos Passos at least 
does not bone in libraries for his history. He tries to “discover 
the deep current of historical change under the surface of the 
opinions, orthodoxies, heresies, gossip and journalistic garbage of 
the day.” This almost makes him an anthropologist or a column- 
ist, but another belief which began to form about this time 
swings him back into the fold: “The writer’s business is to 
justify God’s way to man, as Milton said. For God read society 
or history.” 

This new belief shows his sympathy for the life men lead today. 
Such a sympathy even though it does deny the aid of religion is 
still a faith. It rests on the assumption that human existence is 
valuable. This humanitarian faith makes Dos Passos interested 
in men as individuals; it makes him come to their defense as an 
artist rather than as a historian concerned with the workings of 
institutions. : 


. “The living material out of which the writer’s work is 
built,” says Dos Passos, “must be what used to be known as 
the humanities: the need for clean truth and sharply whit- 
tled exactitudes, men’s instincts and compulsions and hungers 
and thirsts. . .. 

“No matter from how narrow a set of convictions you 
start, you will find yourself in your effort to probe deeper 
and deeper into men and events as you see them, less and 
less able to work with the minute prescriptions of doctrine; 
and you will find more and more that you are on the side 
of the men, women and children alive right now against all 
the contraptions and organizations, however magnificent 
their aims may be, that bedevil them.” 


Thus we find a strong dualism in Dos Passos,—a regular battle, 
in fact. Unfortunately, like most battles, the fight is unequal: 
history has all the odds. Dos Passos tries to concentrate on the 
men and women alive right now, but as with Mr. Dick in David 
Copperfield, history comes creeping in to interfere with the best 
of intentions. In the play The Garbage Man, for instance, the 
protagonists are tiny beings before a huge factory painted on a 
back drop, which towers in importance far above the characters. 
In a word, Dos Passos’ characters are all mediocre because they 
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are less important than impersonal forces. He gets so interested 
in the course of society that, in spite of his protestations, he can 
not evaluate individuals to a higher réle than it. 

Manhattan Transfer, like the rest of his novels, has a thesis, and 
- jike most of them, it protests too much. Its theme is that New 
York City distorts all lives in it, so that they become spiritually 
impotent. The only way to meet life there is to run away from it, 
as Jimmy Herf finally does. The rest of the characters who make 
any impression—James Merivale, Anna, Dutch Robertson and 
Francie, Phineas P. Blackhead and Ellen Thatcher, the most im- 
portant figure—are actually or symbolically destroyed. The 
technique of the book is worthy of notice, because it foreshadows 
that of U. S. A. There are a host of characters, each of whom 
appears for a few pages and then disappears, perhaps to be seen 
again, perhaps to vanish for good. We are to understand that 
events happen in the intervals between appearances; consequently 
each scene is a major crisis in the lives of the characters. Every- 
thing is so exciting, as a result, that the reader is apt to fall asleep 
or throw the book away; one cannot get interested in so many 
Jack-in-the-boxes, and the characters in whom he is interested, 
primarily those mentioned above, appear so sketchily even they 
do not seem real. I hasten to say that this is not so of Ellen, nor 
to some extent of Jimmy Herf. The story of Ellen’s moral dis- 
integration is artfully and subtly told, and the reader comes to 
know her very well. In times of well-being she becomes inert 
like a sunning cat, but when she becomes oppressed or forced to 
stand on her feet, she becomes cynical and knowing and hard. Of 
the book as a whole one can only say “almost”: it almost reveals 
something, it is almost convincing, it almost succeeds. Unfor- 
tunately, there are so many repetitions and so many characters 
who add nothing whatever, that the novel wobbles and the reader 
despairs. Yet in spite of this it has something; Paul Elmer 
More was at least right in calling it an “explosion”, for its sin- 
cerity and furious speed give the book the force of a turbulent 
volcano. A sharper line, the ruthless elimination of dozens of 
characters and scenes,—the book lacks only these to become suc- 
cessful. 
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IV 


From the time his doctrine of history became formulated until 
today the greatest growth in Dos Passos has been with his human- 
itarianism. That is, from 1927 to 1939 history has remained a 
constant, while humanitarianism has mounted steadily higher. In 
1934 we get in Fortune Heights a somewhat ungrammatical evi- 
dence of this when Owen Hunter proclaims we need “somethin’ 
better than dawg eat dawg.” Christ had suggested the same thing 
some time ago, as had Plato before him and Saint Irving Babbitt 
after him. Perhaps the prophet of today will have to speak in 
Owen Hunter’s language and not that of the King James Bible, 
or the Harvard laboratory of speech. Mory in the same play 
may have the right idea and the right phraseology, when he says: 


When we was kids in school we read the Constitution, 
didn’t we? 

Well what did it say? Wethe people.... didn’t it? Well 
who the hell’s the people if it ain’t us? It’s all right to talk 
about law’n order but the question is whose law’n order 
is it, the people’s law’n order or the law’n order of the mid- 
diemen and commission merchants and swindlin’ bankers of 
Wall Street? 


We do not need Dos Passos’ assertion that he is a “middle-class 
liberal” to know this is neither communism nor socialism. It is 
merely an attitude, a belief that men should appeal to the human 
in man to group together for the common good; briefly it is the ex- 
tension of his humanitarianism. 

All his ideas come to a head in U. S. 4., which will probably 
be Dos Passos’ chief claim to fame. As every critic brightly 
points out, U. S. 4. is “ambitious”; it covers all America, shows 
deep knowledge of American dialects, has a wealth of vigorous 
stories, and is a well-organized whole. Yet in spite of its pre- 
tentiousness, one can say without hesitation that it has all the 
faults of its predecessors. Its thesis is too elaborately stated. 
Fifteen hundred pages are not needed to make clear that the 
growth of monopoly capitalism in the twentieth century has di- 
vided the nation in two, and brought a loss of spiritual values to 
three generations of this period. Such a theme is essentially 
prosaic, and I suggest that the liberal weeklies can handle it best. 
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Further, the characters are mediocre. They do not engage our 
whole being, unless Mary French may be said to, and she is too 
much of a drudge to gain more than our respect. And as usual 
there are too many characters. The five really essential ones are 
Fainy McCreary, John Ward Moorehouse, Richard Ellsworth 
Savage, Charley Anderson, and Mary French. As for Eveline 
‘Hutchins, Margo Dowling, Eleanor Stoddard, Anne Elizabeth 
Trent, and Joe Williams, to name a few, I cannot see that they 
add enough to the novel to warrant inclusion in it. They fill in 
a lot of space, but it seems to me their lives and thoughts duplicate 
those of the five important characters. Insofar as duplication is 
necessary to give an effect of universality, let them stay by all 
means,—but not at such great length. A sharper line and a 
handsome use of the blue pencil are still the crying needs. 

The famous devices of the novel all add to the historical aspect. 
That is their intention, but strangely enough they do not match the 
tone or quality of the rest of the novel. They are either far 
better or far worse. The Newsreels, consisting of headlines, ad- 
vertisements, songs, anything from a newspaper, are simply bad 
art. They try to reveal the mass mind, supply us with facts 
relevant to the novel, give an ironic commentary on history, and 
supply us with information relevant to the character immediately 
following. Some are mildly amusing, but do they not add enough 
to warrant reading. Headlines do not become art even in a 
novel; they remain merely headlines. 

Dos Passos’ usual style is so bare that it cannot possibly 
describe shades and nuances of feeling, nor can it treat very 
complex ideas. In the interests of realism he goes so far as to 
write according to the age and social position of each character. 
One can only bow in reverence to so complete an adherence to an 
ideal, although he can privately suspect it is inane for an author 
to put himself on the same level as his characters. And when 
these characters seldom rise to the very lowest level, and hardly 
ever to an intelligent one, he is saddened at the waste of words. 
Perhaps this is why the Camera Eye and the biographies are so 
appealing. They are written in powerful, rolling prose, and they 
treat events and characters in an intelligent manner. The Camera 
Eye records Dos Passos’ own life, which parallels and sometimes 
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duplicates the lives of the characters; and the biographies describe 
the lives of famous men like Wilson, Veblen, Steinmetz, and Ford, 
As Professor T. K. Whipple has pointed out, these biographies are 
far more exciting to read than anything else in the book. He sug- 
gests that this is so because they are the only live characters in 
the book; they are the only men who make moral choices and are 
hence human beings. As I have shown before, the truth is not 
that the fictional characters are not real, but that they are mediocre. 
Charley Anderson, Dick Savage, John Ward Moorehouse, and 
any of the major characters, are alive, but they are also painfully 
mediocre. Even inferior men make moral choices, as can be seen 
in the quotation above [see page 367], where J. W. Moorehouse 
decides to stick by Annabelle Strang. That particular moral 
choice determines his whole future existence. No, the biographies 
are excellent because the men described are nearly all first rate 
men. Dos Passos may dislike Henry Ford, but he is writing about 
a man so powerful that already he has become a legend; the 
writing seems to rise to meet the subject: 


Henry Ford as an old man 

is a passionate antiquarian, 

(lives besieged on his father’s farm embedded 
in an estate of thousands of millionaire acres, protected by 
an army of servicemen, secretaries, secret iis dicks under 
order of an English exprizefighter, 

always afraid of the feet in broken ‘shoes on the 
roads, afraid the gangs will kidnap his grandchildren, 

that a crank will shoot him, 

that Change and the idle hands out of work will 
break through the gates and the high fences; 

protected by a private army against the new 
America of starved children and hollow bellies and cracked 
shoes stamping on souplines, 

that has swallowed up the old thrifty 

farmlands 

of Wayne County, Michigan, 

as if they had never been). 


Henry Ford as an old man 

is a passionate antiquarian. 

He rebuilt his father’s farmhouse and put it back 
exactly in the state he remembered it in as a boy. He built 
a village of museums for buggies, sleighs, coaches, old plows, 
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waterwheels, obsolete models of motorcars. He scoured 
the country for fiddlers to play oldfashioned squaredances. 

Even old taverns he bought and put back into 
their original shape, as well as Thomas Edison’s early labor- 
atories. 

When he bought the Wayside Inn near Sudbury, 
Massachusetts, he had the new highway where the newmodel 
cars roared and slithered and hissed oilily past (the new 
noise of the automobile), 


moved away from the door, 

put back the old bad road, 

so that everything might be 

the way it used to be, 

in the days of horses and buggies. 


Such writing is unforgettable; whether true or not, it has power and 
life. These biographies try to create a modern mythology; and 
they are usually carefully placed to come at the same time as the 
fictional characters to whom they correspond. Unfortunately this 
careful arrangement only emphasizes the difference between hero- 
ism and mediocrity, so that the created personages are even fur- 
ther dwarfed. If the whole novel were written on the plane of 
the Camera Eye and biographies, we should unquestionably have 
a novel of far greater depth than this. 

One observes many of the old techniques at work in his latest 
novel, Adventures of a Young Man. Episode follows episode, and 
of course the event is more important than the character. However 
none of the characters lives; even at the end we cannot predict 
what Glenn Spotswood will do in a given situation. Things happen 
mostly to the characters and not in them. The book is contem- 
porary history written by a man who has taken part in many of 
the events described. One gets the impression that this book is 
part of a longer novel; it seems as incomplete as its historical 
setting. The theme is as vague as the characters, but it seems to 
be that impersonal forces swamp the “idealistic” individual, while 
institutions that should try to help him like the Communist party 
simply serve their own selfish ends. Glenn Spotswood seems to 
be intended to show that individuals who only resent conditions 
today will destroy themselves; they lack a sustaining faith or 
principle adequate for the modern world. True, Glenn does say 
that “it couldn’t be like [Russia] here. . .. We won’t let it be like 
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that here.” But he lacks the power to convince either himself or 
us, and dies a futile death. If this is the first part of a longer novel, 
we may see that Peter Graves will embody the new concrete 
faith or principle that will give Americans hope. However this 
is supposition; as the book stands it presents recent history that 
is tied together by the presence of Glenn Spotswood. Like U.S. 4. 
which it simply echoes, Adventures of a Young Man lacks depth 
in interpreting history and penetration in interpreting character. 

Why cannot Dos Passos secure depth and penetration? What 
possible place can there be for a writer with these weaknesses? 
To answer these questions we shall have to speculate, but I believe 
a consideration of Dos Passos’ realism will suggest solutions. 


V 


Dos Passos has intense convictions. He believes that the change 
from competitive capitalism to monopoly capitalism is causing 
untold physical and spiritual suffering. As a result he has en- 
listed himself on the side of the men, women and children against 
“all the contraptions that bedevil them.” One cannot dispute such 
an alignment, nor his attempts to make clear to America what is 
happening. U.S. 4. shows the gradual growth of monopoly capi- 
talism and depicts starkly the loss of spiritual values to the three 
generations of men, women, and children who have lived during 
this growth. In other words, he has a historical thesis, and it so 
happens that this thesis gets more emphasis from him than do 
the lives of his characters. Either consciously or unconsciously 
each one becomes involved in the economic struggle. In a sense 
this is correct. Economics is necessarily basic in life, but it does 
not have one-tenth the control over many human lives that Dos 
Passos asserts to it. Instead, these people treat economics dis- 
dainfully; they control it far more than it controls them. There 
is no better proof of this, if we need proof, than the life of Dos 
Passos himself. Life is so much greater than any power latent in 
economics, that to assert the contrary reveals immaturity. Of 
course Dos Passos may be numerically correct; he may be right 
statistically in that most Americans may be bending before the 
autocratic power of economics, but statistics have never yet made 
a novel. Such a surface representation of life is photography and 
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not art. It is admitted that the honesty and sincerity of his 
photography command respect; these virtues, which imply a great 
courage, cannot help inspiring respect and admiration. Dos 
Passos has dedicated himself to the hopeless pursuit of truth, for 
which he works grimly and steadily. By many standards such a 
pursuit alone sets Dos Passos apart from ordinary men, and we 
recognize this; but we must realize that photographic art cannot 
be great art. Such art is realism as an end, and not a means. And 
realism as an end implies a confused mind. 

Dos Passos’ agnosticism may have led him to rely on realism. 
Since he was not sure of his values, he tried to assemble a great 
number of facts so that by chance he might stumble on something 
valuable. He might not see it himself, but he hoped that we would. 
If this is correct, then it is clear that his accent on history is a 
rationalization of his style; history gave him justification for being 
a realist. He could amass facts under the benign auspices of 
history, and feel no qualms. Even if his agnosticism has not led 
to realism as an end, the fact remains that his confusion of history 
and art has made him a poor historian and a poor artist. With 
history he is handling subjects which trained minds are better 
equipped to approach, and in art he has made himself a statistician, 
unable to reveal important truths about human nature and human 
life. 

In practice, therefore, he tends to concern himself more with 
history than with fiction. Consequently it becomes plain why his 
characters must be mediocre. They must fit into a thesis, whereas 
heroic figures cannot be compressed into a formula. Being pow- 
erful and complex, they break beyond their creator’s bounds, and 
in so doing touch chords and reveal unconscious truths which 
banal mediocrity never approaches. 

Yet, although his work is second-rate, it must be understood 
that it fills a definite place. When photographic truth is added to 
an intense humanitarian faith, we get a brand of writing which we 
can use today. His fearless honesty may not satisfy our want of 
great artists, but it is invaluable in the fight for justice. Dos 
Passos draws only a few conclusions about the battle now going 
on, for he is too much in the heart of it to be sure of many; but 
he writes about events with a lively vigor which we can listen to. 
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By all means let us have more of Dos Passos, if only to aid in 
the struggle for the men, women, and children alive right now. 
His work may be a kind of liberal weekly in volume form, but 
such volumes are needed to drive out falsehoods and to banish 
complacency. 


by Edd Winfield Parks 


SOLILOQUY IN OCTOBER 


Something there is in watching, while I wait 
Unhurried now, grey thickly old, and tired. 
My world has hurried overmuch; it took 

A man’s slow sober words and twisted them 
To black cacophonous rhythms. The dizzied whirl 

Of earth—slight concept which my treacherous eyes 
Deny—is mated with the whirl of men 

Who can not wait. Once I too tried, god-like, 

To make one day embrace the hours of ten, 

To force the gray to merge with blue, the black 

With white, the iron with clay. All that is done, 

After a fashion, but the light toward which 

We seemed to crawl grows dim, more distant, fails 

To draw, as magnet holds a needle true, 

Out fickle sight. It may be wheels once set 

In motion keep no track, reck not of goal, 

But turn with haste and ever yet more haste, 

Destroy the grooves that, slowed, they would have kept. 
Something there is in waiting, now that I 

Have played the god in vain, and would go back. 











by Gustav Davidson 












LUCIFER-ASTARTE 


You who are 
The whole of heaven purloined in a star,—° 


Whose eyes 
Confuse the charities of His skies,— 


Whose sword 
Slays the accredited angels of the Lord,— 


Go, 


Crueler than fire, colder than frozen snow! 


Make 


Of my soul, bannered uses for your dark soul’s sake! 


And down the heavenly street 
Leave only the black divinity of your feet! 











by Gustav Davidson 





MORTAL HUNGER 


Whatever distances of time and space 

Man’s plummet sounds, beyond the widest arc 
Of galaxies the human eye can trace 

Through frozen zones and suns forever dark; 
And speculations that go deeper still 

Into the soundless seas of wave-washed light 
Shadowed by mountains of Enormous Will 
Flanking the outposts of Eternal Night,— 


Man comes on further zodiacs, old as time; 
And incandescent voids where new suns loom; 
And trackless orbits, ancient in their prime, 

As vast as space and punctual as doom,— 
Worlds without end: bold figments of the clod 
Easing his mortal hunger for a god! 
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PROSPICE 


Now I am sure 

This mind will endure. 
Now I am clear 

Of fog and fear: 

Bright 

And bannered with sight. 


And whether I look east or west, 
I am dispossessed 

Of the last tatter of doubt. 

Nor does it matter 

Whether I am without 

A tithe of fortune 

Or world-fortune blessed. 


The mists will somehow unravel. 

I travel! I travel! 

Beyond this bend 

There are further roads without end. 
Beyond this horizon, 

Other bournes to set eyes on! 


The earth moulds itself to my way. 
I am part of all motion. 

I am a river, heading night and day 
For the ocean. 
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by Gilbert Govan 


READING IN COLLEGE 


as well as one of his most serious vocations. Most learn- 
ing comes from reading. Each of us lives in such a restricted area 
of what is and has been that were it not for reading there would 
be little opportunity for any of us to have more than the smallest 
segment of knowledge. Travel broadens us, so it is said and it is 
true, but does travel give more than a sight of the place where 
Aristotle, or Shakespeare or St. Paul lived? Can it give even a 
glimpse of their minds? Reading alone can do that. And reading, 
alone, can give us the opportunity to test new ideas against those 
which men have found through the centuries to be valid and 
necessary to maintain true human relations; reading, alone, can 
aid us through the mists of propaganda for immediate desires 
to the enduring values of tolerance and truth. Lectures in uni- 
versity halls inform us, leaving aside for the moment the source 
of the lecturer’s materials, but—unfortunately—all of us cannot 
stay forever in such pleasant places. And if learning is to con- 
tinue after leaving the environs of formal educational institutions 
it must be through reading. Consequently, I am firm in my belief 
that reading is the most important thing that a student can be 
taught, although there is in addition, of course, the necessity for 
understanding what is read. And then—and accompanying this 
so closely that I find it hard to differentiate between them—is a 
love of reading. 

I know that I do not have to explain too precisely what I mean 
by “love for reading”. It is not, of course, that sentimentalists’ 
attitude which for effect says, “I love books”. It is something far 
more real than that. It is a comprehension that reading first is 
entertainment (nothing can ever be really learned which does not 
contain some quality of entertainment for him who learns) and that 
it increases understanding and sympathy and tolerance; that it 


wt. I believe, is one of man’s most pleasant avocations, 
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‘enlarges our vision and at the same time provides an escape for 
our pent-up emotions. That it disciplines and teaches even while 
it gives us joy. All of this is the true love of reading, yet I am 
positive that I do not know how it can be taught. A teacher may 
be able by his own enthusiasm and his own display of the qualities 
which are a result of reading and the love of it to convey to his 
students this most necessary attribute. But if I cannot offer a 
program whereby the love of reading can be taught, I can, I 
believe, call attention to some present practices in the teaching of 
literature which have the opposite effect. 

For many years, I have had an opportunity to observe the effect 
of the methods of teaching literature in secondary schools and 
colleges and to contrast it with that of the primary school. This 

‘ observation has been an objective one, entirely unaffected by any 
theory of teaching or academic group. It came about largely 
because of my own interest and because of my early discovery 
that something happened to the student shortly after he entered 
the secondary school. Almost without exception, the pupils in 
primary school enjoy reading; it is no task for them. To what, 
then, should we attribute the unquestionable fact that books hold 
little of joy for the majority of high school and college students? 
It seems to me that it is to be found in the difference in the teach- 
ing approach. Books are introduced to children of the grade 
schools as interesting and entertaining things, not as objects of 
study. This is not true in the later years of formal education, 
where books are given little opportunity to entertain but must be 
studied, their techniques examined, the lives of their writers sub- 
jected to closest scrutiny; things which contain little interest for 
immature minds—and interest must come first. I am convinced 
that any method of teaching literature which removes any por- 
tion of its interest is wrong. Teachers must arouse, not stifle, the 
desire to read. 


II 


Willa Cather once said that “The qualities of a second-rate 
writer may be defined but those of a first-rate writer must be ex- 
perienced.” It is a sentiment which is easily applauded, but how 
frequently do we find it observed? How many definitions are re- 
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quired in our courses of literature? How many agonizing hours 
are spent in discussion whether this or that writer is a realist, a 
naturalist, a romanticist; or whether this is a Gothic novel or a 
Shakespearean sonnet? ‘The artist “deals with the individual 
cases he has chosen to suit his purpose,” says Somerset Maugham. 
“The technical devices that an author uses to capture your interest 
are his own affair.” Are teachers of literature willing to allow that 
this is so? Or rather do they not spend many periods elaborating 
on stream of consciousness, objectivity, and its reverse, of course, 
subjectivity; on heroic couplets and metrical arrangements? They, 
that js the most influential af them, establish rules to which they 
attempt to force writers to conform, damning immediately any 
intrepid soul who goes contrary tothem. Yet, says Joseph Conrad, 
“Tt is in the impartial practice of life, if anywhere, that the promise 
of perfection for his [the writer’s] art can be found, rather than in 
the absurd formulas trying to prescribe this or that particular 
method of technique or perception.” Even here, though, we find 
a precept more ignored than observed, for when our teachers turn 
to life for the understanding or counterpart of a situation pre- 
sented by a writer, we find them looking narrowly and concen- 
tratedly within the life of the man, himself, to discover it. So and 
so is a pessimist, what circumstances of his life made him so; and 
this other is a defeatist, what psychological abnormality is respon- 
sible? And the modern interest in psychology is increasing this 
intensive examination of the circumstances of a writer’s life in an 
effort to understand his work. I have known students—and some 
teachers—who were acquainted with the minutest detail of authors’ 
biographies and yet know nothing at first hand about their books. 
Can a writer be understood wholly in terms of his own life? I 
do not believe so. I do believe that the peculiar form in which 
his material appears is his and only his. “The novelist gives 
you his private view of the universe”, says Maugham. But 
‘ what constitutes that universe—only the writer, the earth, the 
moon, the stars? No, his universe is determined by his fellow- 
beings. It is under the peculiar impact of individual personality 
that the material takes shape, but the material—‘“the thick and 
sturdy stuff that is life itself’—this is formed by the concerted 
action of a multitude of personalities. “Literature is a social 
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phenomenon,” writes Bernard DeVoto; and I wonder why it does 
not occur more frequently to teachers to look within the “social 
matrix” for the answers which are so difficult to find in biograph- 
ies. In Death in Venice, Thomas Mann points out: “In order that 
a significant work of the mind may exert immediately some broad 
and deep effect, a secret relationship, or even conformity, must 
exist between the personal destiny of the author and the common 
destiny of his contemporaries. People do not know why they raise a 
work of art to fame .. . they believe that they see in it hundreds of 
virtues which justify so much interest; but the true reason for their 
applause is an unconscious sympathy”. And in seeking the source 
of that “unconscious sympathy”, teachers of literature would find, 
I believe, far greater interest for their students than at present, 
and accomplish much towards conveying the real love of reading. 
We must remember that the creative artist works with the 
material of fact. However sensitive he may be, however great 
his creative power, he does not reach out into some imaginary 
realm and bring in an invented circumstance of life. It may be 
an old woman coming into a Paris restaurant, or it may be a voyage 
up the Congo, or it may be the memories of a life or sensation; 
somewhere there must be a starting place in reality. . “Experience, 
observation, the looks and ways of ‘real people’, all melted and 
fused in the white heat of the creative fires—such is the mingled 
stuff which the novelist pours into the firm mould of his narrative,” 
writes Edith Wharton. No writer creates problems—he creates 
out of them. Something, which has occurred or is occurring 
weighs so heavily upon an artist because of its importance to his 
fellows that he cannot escape it but must use it. It is not, as 
Joseph Wood Krutch points out, that the 2oth century is the most 
cruel period of History, as readers of its literature might believe. 
It is merely because we of the 2oth century are more aware of 
cruelty and consequently despise it and condemn it more in our 
writing. Frequently, because of greater sensitiveness the artist 
is aware of moments within the mass before it senses its own 
desires and attitudes. Occasionally, also, we find writers making 
evident group thoughts which are not perceived by those making 
social or economic studies of the same people. 
In the new Russian literature, for example, which we know to 
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be written under as strict surveillance as the world affords, I was 
surprised to find the books’ containing every evidence of the cruel- 
ty, the corruptness, the injustice, which defenders of the soviets 
are quick to deny. Yet these books are by writers who live in 
Russia, whose books within Russian borders sell in figures which 
are astonishing to us in America. There is Romanoff’s Three 
Pairs of Silk Stockings, an account of the horrible plight of the 
intellectual of the old regime in present day Russia. Kisliakoff— 
the chief protagonist—is a member of the old educated classes, 
He accepts communism and continues working in the museum 
where he had been employed. A soviet is appointed to manage 
the museum. Naturally, those who compose it are ignorant— 
having only their membership in the party to recommend them. 
The efficiency of the museum is lowered, jealousies are introduced, 
members of the staff intrigue for the favor of those who compose 
the soviet. The morale of the institution seems on the verge of 
being destroyed. And if Kisliakoff finds conditions miserable in 
his work, he finds living conditions even worse. Where, under the 
old régime, he had a comfortable apartment of nine rooms, he 
and his wife are now herded into the same quarters with eight 
other families, and an almost unbelievable number of dogs. 
Forced to live, as he is, in the closest intimacy with people whose 
every attitude he despises, and obliged to court the favor of cruel 
and ignorant superiors at the museum, Kisliakoff’s lot is as un- 
pleasant as can be conceived. No critical article on Russia can 
contain much more evidence of filth, cruelty, and discomfort than 
does this novel by a communist writer. 

And there is Sholokhov’s story about a collective farm in the 
Don area, and the difficulties which are experienced in forming it. 
Here, again, one discovers what seems an entire lack of favorable 
propaganda for the troubles encountered in organizing the farm 
and the brutality and ignorance of the peasants are so given that 
they outweigh any possible advantage which might be attained. 
Seed is wasted, equipment is ruined, crops are secreted and stolen, 
the people are unhappy. One wonders, as he reads, if this writer’s 
purpose is to show the miseries of the collective farms and to con- 
vince that the program is impossible of accomplishment. And then 
one remembers that this is probably the greatest of the younger 
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soviet writers; that he is honored in his own land; that he is 
among those privileged to earn and retain almost fabulous sums : 
through royalties from his books, a privilege that he shares with | 
Romanoff, among others. What is the reason: why are these writers q 
excused from the strict conformity which is demanded from those i 
in other activities? And then one realizes; The Seeds of Tomorrow q 
is the title of Sholokhov’s book. He is telling us that Russia makes 
mistakes, yes. That Russia contains cruelties, yes. That all Rus- 
sians are not good communists. But he is also telling us that they 
are attempting to change all that. They may not be finding all the 
right answers at once, but they are, they believe, asking the right 
questions. They are laying a foundation on which a better civiliza- 
tion can be built. This generation is but “the seeds of tomorrow”, 
when soviet accomplishment will burst full-blown upon the world. 
And one remembers that, in his way, Romanoff was merely saying 
somewhat the same thing, although Romanoff, a better novelist 
than Sholokhov, includes the tragic personal story of Tamara and 
her relation with Kisliakoff with the message he wants to convey. if 
We see Kisliakoff change his attitude towards the workers at the q 
end of the book. “He now felt that these people nearly considered i 
him to be their comrade and he wanted to justify their confidence : 
and good will”, so Romanoff tells us. In other words, we see | 
through the eyes of these writers the Russian conception of the | 
classless society in the process of forming. And they are so con- 
vinced about its benefits and desirability that they never bother to 
argue about it. If on the surface it appears bad, there is no 
question in their minds about its ultimate good. Few of those 
who have given us accounts of what they have seen during their 
investigations of Russia have told us so much or so comprehendingly 
of the Russians’ ideas about their experiment. 

Then, there are writers who suffer because they were too aware 
of the currents which were swaying their contemporaries and 
became too identified with them, consequently passing out of the 
favor of succeeding generations who no longer accepted the valid- 
ity of the old desires. Rudyard Kipling is a good example. Sing- 
ing his song of the white man’s burden, Kipling was the apostle— 
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not the prophet, as he has been called, unless by prophet you mean 
spokesman, which few of us do—of imperialism. It was not 
because he was born in India—a part of the far-flung battleline— 
that Kipling preached the gospel of imperialism. It was because 
the Great Britain of his time—indeed, the whole western world— 
believed in it, was ready to die for it. Civilization—there was only 
the white man’s brand, of course—should be carried to the far- 
thermost corners of the earth. If there was any profit in it, that 
was merely incidental—the civilizing influence was the real reason. 
Probably the first serious questioning of this attitude was a con- 
sequence of the Boer war. The Boers were no white man’s burden, 
they were white themselves. They needed no European civiliz- 
ing—they were of European stock. Why, then, the war in South 
Africa? To assert the superiority of English over other white 
men, or was it to open new lands for British exploitation? In 
either event, profit—not civilization—must come first. 
Interestingly enough, shortly after this happened, we find a new 
writer beginning to achieve popularity in England. He is H. G. 
Wells, another who suffers somewhat from lack of popular interest 
at present. Wells despised imperialism. He preached the world 
state, the brotherhood of man, cooperation between the white and 
the other races. He was early, I’ll admit, but ten or twenty years 
is a comparatively short time, and within that period people were 
talking of the breakup of the British Empire. The League of 
Nations, largely a British undertaking, had come into being, and 
if not the ideal world state, it was at least a beginning towards it. 
But then we come upon the terrible twenties and thirties. Eco- 
nomic difficulties have political consequences. Dictatorship is piled 
upon dictatorship. The League of Nations seems impotent. The 
walls of nationalism enclose the ever-fainter cries of peace and 
brotherhood. England is undecided. She will not declare herself. 
Hesitation marks her efforts at diplomacy and at home. And in 
English literature as well as in politics we arrive at probably the 
best examples of what Joseph Wood Krutch has called “the 
modern temper.” The modern, according to Mr. Krutch, has no 
sure foundation on which to build. He has no realities, no values. 
Victorian science destroyed the validity of revealed religion for 
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him, and z2oth century science has, in turn, proved Victorian science 
to be inaccurate. Consequently the modern can only believe in 
certain probabilities, he has no certainties. 

Aldous Huxley, in my opinion, possesses more of the qualities 
necessary for great writing than any English writer of today; 
probably as many as any English writer ever had. He has bril- 
liant style and a remarkable intellect. His store of factual informa- 
tion is so tremendous that Frank Swinnerton in his autobiography 
published last year said that Huxley could rewrite the Encycloped- 
ia Britannica if by some sudden catastrophe, all copies were 
destroyed. What, though, is his accomplishment? Brilliant essays, 
interesting hard books, attempts at novels which are themselves 
but collections of essays, but nothing with reality or vitality. “He 
appears caught in a social groove”, writes R. D. Charques of 
Huxley, “And no matter how vigorously he lays about him, it is 
difficult to resist the conclusion that the groove represents for 
him an oasis in the desert, that he knows nothing that is better 
and much that is worse.” The characters in his novels are but 
a succession of Huxleys—with little comprehension of or interest 
in what are usually termed permanent values. Knowledge or 
the pursuit of it is an end in itself, the ultimate end. His books, 
while filled with an unquestioned intellectual content, have little 
relation to life. His characters, as David Garnett has said, “are 
bombinating in a vacuum.” Am I wrong in seeing a relation be- 
tween his sterility and that of England in the world today? Are 
not both consequences of the modern temper” 

Our newspapers are and have been filled for years with discus- 
sion of Fascist tactics and intentions. We read of cruelties and 
abominations practiced under the dictatorships which Fascism has 
imposed upon European peoples. We wonder how and why such 
things are tolerated, but we are not touched particularly by the 
accounts we read. It is the rare newspaper man who can so 
combine the ability to find news with that of conveying it to arouse 
more than a momentary stir of indignation within his readers. 
But what say the great creative writers of these countries? Do we 


*All this was written before many recent happenings: some of them—England’s 
rearmament and Aldous Huxley’s publication of Everess 1n Gaza—wouid appear 
to invalidate this argument, but please remember that the latter preceded the 
first by nearly two years. 
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have any news of Germany from those spirits who have achieved 
international fame, only to be cast forth by their country? It may 
be because it is too close to them—or it may be that they hesitate 
to castigate the land which gave them their early inspiration—as 
yet, it is true, there has been little attempt to use these new cir- 
cumstances of life in either German or Italian literature. 

There is, of course, Lion Feuchtwanger’s The Oppermanns, 
not so good a book as his Power, but still a tremendous in- 
dictment of the present régime’s treatment of a group of people 
who believed themselves as German as any so-called Aryan; who 
were, and are, Jews by religion not nationality. In this book, the 
reader participates in the fearful emotions of these unfortunates 
as they walk steadfastly towards their impending doom, not be- 
lieving what they almost knew to be inevitably true. The blows 
on the back of Gustav Oppermann cause the reader to wince and 
cower. He becomes hysterical in his abomination of such brutal- 
ity—such bestiality. And that is the principal fault of Feucht- 
wanger’s book. It, too, is hysterical. Feuchtwanger does not rise 
above the immediate circumstances he describes to those perma- 
nent values which true art must contain. 

A young Italian writer, Ignazio Silone, has told us in two novels, 
Fontamara and Bread and Wine, about the feelings of his 
countrymen towards the man who controls their destinies and the 
dictatorship he has imposed upon them. In these books we see 
stirring a feeling which if it gathers momentum may result in the 
overthrow of the present régime. The Italian peasant thinks and 
moves slowly. He has been accustomed for centuries to look to 
his master—his padrone—for his orders; but he has rebelled before 
this when his beliefs and accepted ways of living have been dis- 


turbed. 
III . 


And now for my last example, which I find in America. For 
generations, we of America have been disturbed by what we call 
the Negro problem. We have discussed it from all possible angles, 
or so we thought. We have proposed all sorts of solutions, most 
of which have given no consideration at all to what the desires 
of the Negro himself might be. We of the South live surrounded 
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by these people—in a relation marked by close familiarity and 
great distance, at the same time. They prepare our food, they 
make our beds, they nurse our young; yet we pay little attention 
to how they live and profess no interest in their social life. Worst 
of all, though, we know nothing at all about their minds. It has 
become a truism that a Southern Negro largely tells a white man 
only that which he believes the white man wishes to hear. One 
of the greatest of the Negroes—Dr. Robert R. Moton—wrote a 
book only a few years ago called What the Negro Thinks, in 
an effort to give us more understanding of these strange and exotic 
people all about us. But Dr. Moton only told us what we might 
have been seeing in their literature for several years if we had but 
had the perspicacity to understand. 

American Negro literature is a comparatively new thing. The 
first recorded book by a Negro in this country is Phillis Wheatley’s 
collection of poetry, which appeared in 1773. It is of little con- 
sequence except as an historical occurrence, although it is of a 
piece—and just as good—as most American poetry at that time. 
Other than some autobiographical writing, nothing of importance 
was published by a negro for 120 years, when in 1893 Paul Law- 
rence Dunbar’s first book appeared. Phillis Wheatley’s poetry 
had been cast in the same form as that of ordinary English minor 
verse of the 18th century: 

Adieu, New England’s siniling meads, 
Adieu, the flowering plain; 

I leave thine opening charms, O Spring! 
And tempt the roaring main. 

In vain for me the floweret’s rise, 

And boast their gaudy pride, 


While here beneath the northern skies 
I mourn for health denied. 


” 


So begins her “Farewell to America.” But a convention had been 
established about the Negro by 1893. He was a comic character, 
one who lived, carefree, with never a thought for the trouble of 
tomorrow. His language was that of the minstrel character. He 
had no emotions which were sincere, and very nearly no rights 
which were to be respected. Paul Lawrence Dunbar did not 
accept all these impositions from his white audience, but his re- 
bellion was half-hearted. We know of his feelings from the 
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testimony obtained from James Weldon Johnson’s Along this Way, 
where Johnson tells of conversation with Dunbar about these 
things. And then Dunbar himself, in his “The Poet”, speaks 
of his dialect verse as “a jingle in a broken tongue”, and pleads for 
a consideration of his “deeper notes”. I am not positive that I 
agree with Dunbar about his dialect verse, although I recognize 
the limitations of the “broken tongue”, and that it hinders sincere 
emotional effects. But I do know that some of his “deeper notes” 
are more than ordinary poetry from their own evidence. 

His poetry meant much to Dunbar, who was ill a great portion 
of his short life, and in at least two instances, he tries to tell us 
just what it did mean to him, an American Negro, to forget him- 
self in song. I quote a few lines from two well-known poems by 
him: 

A song is but a little thing, 
And yet what joy it is to sing. 
And that other beautiful and touching thing, “Compassion”, which 
begins: 
Because I had loved so deeply, 
Because I had loved so long, 
God in his great compassion 
Gave me his gift of song. 
But, as a contrast to these, do you know or remember Countee 
Cullen’s equally stirring lines with an entirely different emphasis, 
“Yet do I Marvel”? 
I doubt not God is good, well meaning, kind, 
And did he stoop to quibble could tell why 
The little buried mole continues blind, 
Why flesh that mirrors Him must sometime die. 
Make plain the reason tortured Tantalus 
Is baited by the fickle fruit, declare 
If only brute caprice dooms Sisyphus 
To struggle up a never ending stair. 
Inscrutable His ways are and immune 
To catechism by a mind tog strewn 
With petty cares to slightly understand 
What awful brain coinpels awful hand. 
Yet do I marvel at this curious thing; 
To make a poet black and bid him sing. 

A change has come over the Negro writers in the last half cen- 
tury. It was evident in Dunbar’s day; but it was just becoming 
evident. Following slavery, as pointed out by their own histori- 
ans, Benjamin Brawley and Carter Woodson, the Negroes sought 
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forgetfulness of their bondage in an aspiration for culture and 
nicety. They had an exaggerated interest in elevated things; they 
wanted to forget Uncle Tom by adopting white customs and view- 
points. The literate group among them was too small to have 
any real influence upon their writers, or to form an audience for 
them. This left, largely, the whites as the only readers of 
the Negro writers. The whites wanted nothing other than senti- 
ment or humor about Negro life; they wanted no discussion of 
problems of race. These things had their influence upon both 
Dunbar, who conformed, and Charles W. Chestnutt, who didn’t. 
Chestnutt, who was the second important Negro writer to appear 
in the 1890s, chose to write on things affecting his people. How- 
ever, his books did not sell and he stopped publishing. But the 
fact that he touched the problems at all is evidence that the Negro 
was beginning to think realistically about himself. 

It was, I believe, in 1912 that an anonymous book with the 
title The Autobiography of an Ex-colored Man apreared. 
Courageous as he was, it was six years before James Weldon John- 
son acknowledged that it was his—and a piece of fiction. It told 
the truth, unpleasant truth to many people, about what the Negro 
terms “passing”; passing as white where his complexion allows 
it. But even here the situation is somewhat artificial, for Johnson 
did not face the problem wholly. There is little opportunity for 
his character to find adequate companionship among his own 
group; there is no genuinely cultured circle of Negroes with whom 
to contrast the drinking, gambling set among whom he finds his 
first New York friends. There are no movements among the 
Negroes themselves to make him feel that he has been a renegade. 
He does in the end understand this himself, but it is entirely from 
within. And despite his cry, “I am possessed by a strange long- 
ing for my mother’s people”, he continues as a white man. The 
Negro of that time was inclined to believe that his more fortunate 
brother who passed was to be envied, not scorned. But it is John- 
son’s realistic use of his material which is interesting here. It 
implies that there was a group among the Negroes which wished 
a serious discussion of its own problems. Despite its somewhat 
sensational title and its interest. for whites because of its bringing 
their attention to this more or less new problem, The Auto- 
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biography of an Ex-colored Man was aimed at a Negro reading 
audience and contained certain precepts which were intended for 
them alone. 

It was, however, a little ahead of its day. That day came in 
the 1920’s and 1930’s. Probably more books have come from 
more Negro artists in the last 18 years than were ever published 
before. And almost without exception, these new writers have 
treated their own problems, treated them seriously and without 
regard for what white readers may think of them. 

If we must die, let it be not like hogs, 

Hunted and penned in an inglorious spot. 
sings—if you can call it song—Claude McKay; and in another 
sonnet, “To the White Fiends”, he writes: 

Think you I am not fiend and savage too? 

Think you I could not arm me with a gun 

And shoot down ten for every one 

Of my black brothers murdered, burnt by you? 

Not all this later literature, however, is distinguished by such a 
bloodthirsty, if natural, hate. The more interesting and impor-. 
tant thing is the dignified and serious use of material which once 
possessed but sentimental or comic values; James Weldon Johnson 
adapting the native Negro rhythms and religious ideas until they 
become distinguished poetry; Langston Hughes accomplishing the 
same thing with the jazz beat, as has Sterling Brown. All of these 
men are sincere artists attempting no sensational effects but serious- 
ly trying to achieve legitimately the results which Dunbar could 
only secure artificially. The negro’s excellence has been where he 
has remained true to his own inheritance—as here and in his 
music—not where he has sought to imitate the white. 

Most important of all, however, is the evidence of a developing 
race pride which is shown in this new literature. Novels and 
plays have for their villains those of their characters who pass. 
Passing is no longer an incentive to envy; the one who goes over 
into the white group is a traitor. He has opportunities and advan- 
tages—social, economic and education—which his blacker brother 
cannot possess. He should take them as a Negro and bring back 
their results to assist in raising the level of the whole group. 
Jesse Fausset and Nella Larsen have written most of their novels 
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on this theme. And their evidence was confirmed a few years 
ago when Dr. W. E. B. Dubois came South to teach at Atlanta 
University. He had spent a great portion of his life as editor 
of The Crisis, the Negro magazine, contending against segre- 
gation, fighting a seemingly hopeless battle for a social equality 
which he never realized was a denial of the peculiar qualities of 
the Negro. For it was white society and white approbation at 
which he aimed. But as he came back to the segregated institu- 
tion, which he had once left because it was segregated, he made 
an interesting and prophetic statement. Segregation is a real, 
physical thing. The Negroes should recognize and accept it as 
such. He appreciates now that his fight had been from the wrong 
point of attack. What the Negro should do is make the segre- 
gated institutions so strong and so good that the white man will 
want to take them over as his. 

Here we find confirmation of the race pride which the Negro 
novelists began to tell us about more than a decade ago, and it 
can be confirmed by other examples and from other sources. It 
is the “secret relationship”, of which Mann speaks, showing itself 
again; for the Negro writers find in Negro libraries, schools and 
colleges, and in the graduates of those institutions, a great part 
of their audience. They are making articulate the desires of their 
own group, and in so doing are making those desires even more 
noticeable and wide-spread. 

And so it is true with practically all writers. I could have 
given different problems as they have been used by other novelists, 
_ poets and playwrights of the world. Nowhere is there a better 
understanding of the reasons for the Russian revolution than that 
contained in Sholem Asch’s Three Cities, and no book contains 
a better statement of the failure of the revolution than is to be 
found in the same volume, where Zackry Mirkin, disillusioned by 
the insensate cruelty and selfishness of those from whom he ex- 
pected idealistic attitudes, sees that it is man, not the system, which 
must be changed; that ideals harden into dogma and hold man in 
a subjection which causes him to forget that daily deeds are more 
important than theories. Nor can there be a better idea for us 
ever to keep in mind than the single sentence from Franz Wer- 
fel’s Forty Days of Musa Dagh out of which he built that entire 
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magnificent book: “Even the extinction of a tribe of Pygmies is not 
exclusively a problem of the oppressor and the oppressed.” 


IV 


The proper combination of great writer and discriminating 
reader has been one of the greatest of civilizing forces. And it 
is doubly important today when great barriers to the interchange 
of ideas from individual to individual, from nation to nation, have 
been created. In a recent collection of essays, The Olive Tree, 
Aldous Huxley points out that it has not been long since an 
educated Englishman could understand the mental attitudes of a 
cultured German, that a graduate of the French universities could 
think in the same terms as one from those of Italy, and so on. 
Their educations were of the same type; their intellectual back- 
grounds were drawn from the same source; they had read the 
same books. Our educational institutions no longer require the 
classics. The modern is fashioned intellectually by the great 
national literatures which have grown up in the last few centuries; 
and these literatures themselves have come out of the same prob- 
lems from which his objective experience has been derived. The 
consequence is a continued heightening of intellectual walls about 
nations, walls which have their counterpart in economic and politic- 
al life. But the modern world demands more than ever that we 
have some comprehension of what is going on in the minds of other 
people. “Don’t forget to beware of walls—your own walls as 
well as other people’s’”, says Sholem Asch at the end of The War 
Goes On. “For the walls you build around yourself are even 
more dangerous than'the other kind. And always keep a vigilant 
lookout over your walls—remember that there are human beings 
outside them as well as inside.” 

We must have tolerance and sympathy for other peoples and 
the very real problems which they face if we are to avoid 
catastrophe for our civilization. The only way we can. acquire 
these is by knowing what the difficulties are and understanding the 
feelings which they generate; and our best source of understanding 
is in the literatures which have been developed out of the problems 
peculiar to each group. For, as William Ellery Channing said: 
“Literature is the expression of a nation’s mind in writing.” 
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The creative activity of writers is stimulated by the circum- 
stances of life in which they and all their fellow beings are in- 
volved. The teacher of literature should seek some portion of 
his explanations within these circumstances. By so doing, he will 
find himself ranging out to include history, sociology, science and 
the arts other than writing. (I also believe the teachers in these 
other fields are neglecting an important aid in the understanding 
of their subjects by ignoring, as they largely do, the work of the 
creative writers.) Some may believe that this tends to emphasize 
literature too much as document rather than as art, that it tends 
to stress too greatly the psychological, sociological, and economic 
content of creative writing. I have no fear of any permanent 
harm, else the writer has failed his task. If he be sufficient to it, 
he will take care of entertainment. 

We cannot afford to allow students to leave college without an 
interest in reading and the habit of reading. It is the task of the 
teacher to bring his students to the writer, and there are those 
students who cannot be reached by entertainment, who do not 
think matters of writing technique or writers’ lives important or 
interesting. Either because they have been so taught until they 
have come to believe it, or because they live in an age which places 
the material above the spiritual, students increasingly demand 
that they be allowed to choose subjects which have a utilitarian 
value only. It is not alone the teachers whom I criticise, but 
also that great number of students who wish only to be taught 
specifics or techniques; things which they believe will aid them to 
earn a better living in the world. Anything which does not add, 
according to their belief, to that end does not attract their at- 
tention. Everything must be practical, nothing cultural; they know 
facts and have not understanding: they see the immediate only, 
for they have acquired no values; they have great masses of 
knowledge, without comprehension; they know how to perform 
certain tasks, but nothing past them, for they have no vision. Fact- 
ually learned but not educated they go out into the world unpre- 
pared to face realities, prey for the first bit of propaganda or 
demagogue who comes along, because of a lack which they them- 
selves have misguidedly created. For these necessities of vision, 
value and understanding are not a consequence of specifics, they 
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come about when one has sat sympathetically at the feet of the great 
creative artists who have entertained and instructed mankind since 
the dawn of history. It is not for nothing that the equivalent of 
“Ye cannot see the woods for the trees” exists in many languages. 

With our world in the state it is, students must acquire an in- 
terest in reading and an ability to discriminate between what is 
real and what is not, between what has value and that which has 
only its appearance. Modern man is eternally being forced to make 
a choice between conflicting desires—between conflicting philosoph- 
ies. If he does not read, if he is unable to discriminate—itself a 
consequence of the practice of reading and of thinking about what 
has been read—how can he choose? These habits of reading and 
thinking about it must be acquired in youth. If our present sys- 
tem of teaching literature tends to hinder, which I believe it does, 
and not foster these ends, we must turn to other means for their 
attainment. And I offer what I do as one way of achieving them. 

I agree with Somerset Maugham when he says “It is merely 
laziness that induces people to go to novels for instruction on 
subjects that are the province of experts.” That, however, should 
not cause one to ignore such instruction when a novel contains it. 
And if by pointing it out, we attract a greater percentage of stu- 
dents to reading, who will say that the result is harmful? Reading 
cannot be only for the aesthetician and specialist. Nor do I have 
any fear of creating a group of pedants who will see only docu- 
mentary content in literature. For some, the fortunate ones, enter- 
tainment will always come first; the others we must attract by 
what means we can. Few writers after all, have written without 
some purpose. It is, I know, the fashion to deny this, but can the 
plays of Oscar Wilde—often advanced to maintain the theory of 
art for art’s sake—be read without seeing their satiric intention? 
Did John Keats write “On First Looking Into Chapman’s Homer” 
with the sole intention of expressing his own enjoyment with no 
hope that by so doing he would attract others to that book? In both 
cases, I believe the answer to be no, 

Some writers, it is true, have failed to rise above their purpose 
and have seen only the immediate and not the permanent quali- 
ties in their material. They have been so interested by advocacy 
or so angered in opposition that they have neglected to give pro- 
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per attention to their first function of entertainment. For en- 
tertainment and instruction go hand in hand; and from reading 
do we acquire both. Can I say it too frequently? We must 
read—and think. Great writers stimulate our thinking. The 
greatest poet, said Sainte Beuve, causes his reader himself to 
poetize. Great writers enlarge our vision, create for us finer values, 
and increase our understanding, our tolerance, our sympathy for 
our fellow man, the spiritual ideals which lift us above the brute. 
“Literature taken in all its bearings,” said old- William Godwin, 
“forms the chief line of demarcation between the human and the 
animal kingdom.” It is from the great creators of literature of 
the ages that we derive these human—humane—qualities ; qualities 
without which we are nothing, as St. Paul long since pointed out. 
For it is only as we possess vision, value, sympathy, tolerance and 
understanding that we become truly educated men. 
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GREY RAIN, WHITE COMING 


Rain moistens the brow of autumn, the red leaves 
of autumn are washed to grey in the deep rain; 
and the people in autumn huddle under eaves 
watching the dying season, the spreading stain, 


7 
the trees whose arms hang limp, or else were broken 
by the savage caresses of the storms of summer 
so that they lie on the ground, in the grass stil] shaken 
no good for growing and too lean for lumber; 


the loam and the wet moss in the spreading shadows, 
the withered seeds, by days now dead disheveled, 

the burst fruit in the orchards, the’ soggy meadows, 
the crumpled fence, and the straw in the shed shriveled; 


and the rain in autumn mutters on the eaves 
after the hot summer gone, clearing the gutters 
of broken branches and of crushed red leaves 

for the white coming that only winter utters. 
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LAUGHTER AT NIGHT 


The sword of laughing slashed the air 
suddenly dissolving thought 

and fractured the dark atmosphere 
wherein the wakeful sat 


and twisted in the mesh, 
tangling in the threaded mirth 
that lopped off logic, like the ash 
from cigarettes, till forth 


sprang the released brain 

and over rooftops running 

with the bitter wind sang paean after paean. 
Now madness had his inning 


and like silver on the streets 

or like a gong 

tossing on the rumpled sheets 

of the bed the hollow body rang. 
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SHAKSPERE’S MOUTHPIECES 


MANNER OF SPEECH AS A MARK OF PERSONALITY 
IN A FEw SHAKSPERE CHARACTERS 


speaks only through them. Indeed this is so nearly the entire 
truth that many who have read his plays much and carefully come 
to the conclusion that perhaps we never really hear the poet speak 
at all. This is the measure of his objectivity as an artist. One 
errs, then, who says, “As Shakspere said, ‘Who steals my purse, 
steals trash,’ or ‘We are such stuff as dreams are made on,’ or ‘A 
rose by any other name would smell as sweet,’ or “The man who 
has no music in himself is fit for treasons,’” for these are not 
Shakspere’s words; they are Iago’s, Prospero’s, Juliet’s, and even 
Lorenzo’s. ; 

If they are, then, so truly the speeches of his characters, these 
speeches reward attention not alone for what is said, which reveals 
the minds of his creations, but for the manner of speech for what 
this manner reveals of personality and of the dramatist’s skill in 
marking personality. 


S HAKSPERE’S characters are his only mouthpieces. He 


I 


We shall survey at first very briefly some of the more openly 
discernible devices of speech by which characters are marked. 

Dialect. Shakspere makes almost no use of dialect. Only a 
very few of his characters employ it. Among these who do 
are to be noted the group of provincial army captains in “Henry 
V”, the Welsh Fluellen, the Scotch Jamy, and MacMorris, the 
Irishman. These men have their respective varieties of broken 
English. Another most interesting use of dialect is in the situa- 
tion in which Edgar in “King Lear” coming into conflict with the 
superserviceable Oswald breaks out into a peasant dialect, hoping, 
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we may suppose, by its suggestions of his base origin to make 
more humiliating his defiance of the foppish steward (K L, IV, vi, 
235-252). 

Foreign Speech. Only a very little use is made of awkward 
handling of foreign languages. One of the most notable examples 
is the amusing attempt of Princess Katherine, who has a little 
English, to learn English from the old French waiting gentlewo- 
man, Alice, who has no English at all. (HV, III, iv) There is 
also to be recalled the advance notice given Sir Toby Belch in 
“Twelfth Night” concerning the intellectual versatility of his dear 
knight, Sir Andrew Aguecheek, who, he says, “speaks three or 
four languages word for word without book.” (TN, I, iii, 27) 
This is followed in very short order by Sir Andrew’s complete 
failure to live up to his advance notices. 


“T'll ride home tomorrow, Sir Toby,” he announces. 

“Pourquoi, my dear knight?” Toby inquires. 

“What is ‘pourquoi,’” asks the linguist, “do or not do? I 
would I had bestowed that time in the tongues that I have 
in fencing, dancing, and bear-baiting.” (TN, I, iii, 94-98)’ 


Some two or three scenes later Toby greets Andrew: 


“Approach, Sir Andrew: not to be a-bed after midnight 
is to be up betimes; and ‘diluculo surgere,’ thou knowest—” 


and Sir Andrew replies: “Nay, by my troth, I know not—” thereby 
showing not only his ignorance of Latin, but what is even more 
indicative of his wholly lost condition, he was practically confess- 
ing to the possession of no formal knowledge at all, for the proverb 
which Toby started and assumed Andrew knew well enough to 
complete from memory, was to be found in full in Lilly’s Latin 
Grammar, the indispensable elementary textbook in all schools 
of Shakspere’s day. : 

Ignorant Misuse. A great deal may be said regarding the 
assignment of ignorant, inappropriate, and misapplied word uses 
to certain persons as a mark of character. This is the sort of 
thing which two centuries later Sheridan took as the index to the 
characterization of Mrs. Malaprop. Shakspere used this device of 


*A glance at TN, III, i, 79-81, shows us Andrew using and understanding 
French with apparent facility.. Where did he get it? 
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speech for marking character more freely ‘than any other. A 
mention here of little more than the bare names of some of the 
most flagrant abusers of words will serve. Bottom, the Weaver, 
in “Midsummer-Night’s Dream”, Dogberry, the Chief of the 
Watch in “Much Ado About Nothing”; Juliet’s Nurse; Mrs. | 
Quickly, the Hostess of the Boar’s Head Tavern; and a number of 
others are to a greater or less degree given to ignorant word use. 

Drunken Speech. Ona few occasions Shakspere represents the 
speech of a drunken man. Notable instances are the speech of 
Sir Toby Belch in “Twelfth Night,” that of Cassio in “Othello,” 
and the speech of Caliban, in his first surprised experience of 
drunkenness in “The Tempest.” 

Garrulity. A sort of speech which is more distinctively: in- 
dicative of a type of mind and personality than is true of those 
previously mentioned is garrulous, unplanned speech. Two ex- 
amples of this come most prominently to mind; the first, Juliet’s 
Nurse, the other, Falstaff’s long-suffering hostess, Mrs. Quickly. 
It is, of course, only incidental that both of these persons are wo- 
men, but be that as it may, the dramatist has given to both of 
them a number of speeches which are remarkable examples of 
garrulous speech. Recall the Nurse’s effort to compute exactly 
Juliet’s age, remembering that: 


Susan and she—God rest all Christian souls !— 
Were of an age: well Susan is with God: 
She was too good for me: .... 


and so on through remembrance of all the homely happenings of 
many a year ago, with fond lingering on the recollection of her 
husband’s doubtful pleasantry— 


God be with his soul, 


‘A was a merry man—.... 
to the belated conclusion that 


On Lammas tide at night shall she be fourteen. 
(R J, I, iti) 
Even better than this example from the Nurse is Dame Quickly’s 
digressive and highly circumstantial narrative to the Chief Justice 
of how Sir John had once upon a time proposed marriage to her. 
(II H IV, II, i, 92-113) 
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Fixed Habits of Speech. The characters of Shakspere are not, 
as a rule, marked as are those of Ben Jonson and Dekker and 
Dickens by stock phrases, by means of which they may always be 
identified. Only a very few of them have any markedly fixed 
mannerisms of speech, but there are a few. Ancient Pistol is 
always swaggering and his speech is couched invariably in the 
- medium of the ranting blank verse of the tragedies of the foregoing 

generation, “King Cambyses vein,” Falstaff called it. (I H IV, 
II, iv, 225) His compeer, Corporal Nym in “Henry V”, is even 
more definitely marked by a habit of phrase. “That’s the humour 
of it,” is usually the phrase, varied sometimes to “that’s the even 
of it,” or “that is the rendezvous of it.” (H V, II, i, passim) In 
this connection also may be noted the violent sort of abusively 
profane speech employed more or less seriously by Thersites in 
“Troilus and Cressida” (V, i, 51-72) and by the disguised Earl 
of Kent in “King,Lear” (II, ii, 15-26). Perhaps it may not be out 
of place to mention the type of disillusioned, blunt truth-telling in 
which Hotspur (I H IV), the melancholy Jacques (A Y L I), 
Casca (J C), Hamlet, in some phases of his feigned madness (II, 
ii, 249-253; III, i, 147-157; III, ii, 235-253; IV, ii, 30-33), Kent 
(K L), Enobarbus (A and C), and Menenius Agrippa (Cor.), 
distinguish themselves and whose habit of speech may very well 
be described in the rather unfriendly terms of Cornwall’s character- 
ization of Kent: | 


This is some fellow 
Who, having been praised for bluntness, doth affect 
A saucy roughness. 


(KL, II, ii, 102-104) 

Prolixity. In point also is a habit of prolixity by which Shak- 
spere has marked a few of his characters. Most outstanding in 
this particular are Richard II and Polonius. Neither of them can 
be brief. Richard seizes every occasion for a speech. One re- 
members his melodramatic speech on returning to England from 
his foolish Irish wars (III, ii), also his calling for a mirror in the 
abdication scene (IV, i, 264, 291). The clearest instance, however, 
is in the scene in prison where Richard alone is working out a 
simile of his condition. We come upon him as he is saying: 
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I have been studying how I may compare 
This prison where I live unto a world, 
And for because the world is populous 
And here is not a creature but myself, 
I cannot do it; yet I’ll hammer it out. 


V, v, 1-6 
And hammer it out he does for sixty-five lines. Walter Pater, it 
was, who called Richard an “exquisite poet”, but may we not at 
least suggest dull or tedious as au additional adjective? 

Polonius is, of course, the very type of prolixity. His immortal 
“brevity is the soul of wit”, convoyed as it is by living proofs of 
his own utter inability to be brief, is a part of the stark comedy of 
“Hamiet.” His advice to Laertes (Ham I, iii, 55-86), his un- 
recorded “precepts” to Ophelia (Ham II, ii, 142), and his general 
wordiness are a very real part of his personality. He is silenced 
before the play is ended and after he is “safely stowed”, Young 
Osric enters, and one wonders whether in this youngster the old 
eavesdropping busybody has not left a spiritual heir. (Ham V, 
ii, 82-202) There is also more than a hint that Monsieur Le Beau 
in “As You Like It” is a kinsman of theirs. (A Y L I, IJ, ii, 97-101) 

Mannerisms of Speech. One or two little tricks or mannerisms 
of speech deserve at least passing attention. First there is Touch- 
stone’s habit of frequent speaking of the name of the person to 
whom he is talking. He is speaking to Corin in “As You Like It,” 
ITI, ii: 


“Truly shepherd, in respect of itself it is 
a good life,” (1. 12) 


and after a few lines, 
“Hast any philosophy in thee, shepherd?” (1. 23) 
And so on down the scene: 
“Wast ever in court, shepherd?” (1. 34) 
and, 
“Mend the instance, shepherd.” (1. 71) 
‘Hear him also addressing Audrey: 


“Come apace, good Audrey, I will fetch up your 
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' goats, Audrey. How now, Audrey, am I the man 
yet?” (III, iii, 1-3) 


and later, 


“We will find a time, Audrey, patience, gentle 
Audrey.” (V, i, 1) . 

There are two persons in “Hamlet” marked by habit or trick of 
speech. One is Horatio, the other is Hamlet. Horatio’s trick is 
that of replying indirectly. On the sentry’s platform, as the watch 
is changing, Bernardo cries out, “What, is Horatio there?” “A 
piece of him,” Horatio answers. (I, i, 18, 19) Again when Hamlet 
is planning the play to catch the conscience of the king, he asks 
Horatio to watch the King’s face intently as the climax of the 
play comes on. “Give him heedful note,” Hamlet enjoins him, 
and Horatio replies: 


Well, my lord, 
If he steal aught while this play is playing 
And scape detecting, I’ll pay the theft. 
(III, ii, 92-94) 
Hamlet’s habit of speech is a habit of repetition of a word or brief 
phrase, almost as if absent-mindedly turning the word on his 
tongue. 


I’m sorry they offended you, heartily, 
Yes, faith heartily .... 
ae I, v, 133-134 
Rest, rest, perturbed spirit .... 
I, v, 182 

Ophelia asks, “How does your honor?” and he answers, “I 
humbly thank you, well, well, well.” (III, i, 92) Polonius in- 
quires, “What do you read, my lord?” “Words, words, words.” 
(II, ii, 194) And at the play, when the Player Queen speaks of 
murdering her first husband, Hamlet, looking intently at his 
mother’s face for signs of guilt, for he believes her an accomplice 
of his father’s murder, turns aside to mutter: 


Wormwood, wormwood. 
III, ii, 191 


Quality of Voice. There are in the plays many references to 
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quality of voice, from among them these three typical ones: 
Falstaff’s which he had lost 


with halloing and singing of anthems. 
I H IV, I, ii, 212, 213 


Viola-Caesario’s which Orsino describes: 


Thy small pipe 
Is as the maiden’s organ, shriil and sound. 
TN, I, iv, 32, 33 
Cordelia’s which 
Was ever soft 
Gentle and low, an excellent thing in woman. 
K L, V, iii, 272, 273 
Stage Directions as to Voice. There are references, too, to the 
manner of speaking certain speeches: 
The: manner of Iago’s crafty insinuations is suggested in Othello’s 
words: 


I know thou’rt full of love and honesty 
And weigh’st thy words before thou givest them breath, 
Therefore these stops of thine fright me the more. 
O, III, iti, 189-120 


Old Belarius identifies Cloten after long years of separation not 
alone by facial features but by 


The snatches in his voice, 
And burst of speaking. 
Cym, IV, ii, 105, 106 


Octavius Caesar feels the effects of Anthony’s wine and describes 
his own speech 


mine own tongue 
splits what it speaks; the wild disguise hath almost 
antick’d us all. 
A and C, II, vii, 130-132 


And Edmund hearing Edgar approach and hastily composing 
himself to villainy, stage directs his succeeding speeches thus: 


Edgar—and pat he comes like the catastrophe of 
the old comedy: my cue is villainous melancholy, 
with a sigh like Tom o’ Bedlam. 

K L, I, ii, 147-149 
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Such references to quality of voice and manner of enunciation and 
delivery abound in the plavs. 


II 


Less tangible than these devices for marking personalities is the 
sort of matter to which this discussion is especially directed. It 
is the sort of thing which may come in differing degree to every 
imaginative reader of Shakspere, differing in that it may seem to 
appear most strongly in one group of characters and to another 
in another group, but which must in some degree strike every care- 
ful and sympathetic reader of the plays. It is that there are cer- 
' tain speeches of certain characters in Shakspere which are dis- 
tinctive and individual in tone, even to the extent of producing 
an effect comparable to tone or manner of voice in a living person, 
so that one feels not only that this is a speech of Portia or Brutus 
or Othello, but that this is the way Portia or Brutus or Othello 
talked, and even beyond that, that no one else has ever talked or 
will ever talk precisely so. 

The writer has for a number of years been so sure of the exist- 
ence of this sort of thing that he has hoped not merely to point 
to passages which illustrate it, but to go so far in the analysis of 
a few such passages as to show not alone that it is there but further 
to show, in part at least, of what it consists. This is the purpose of 
the succeeding pages. 

Our study will concern six characters who, in certain passages, 
it has seemed to the writer, illustrate this phenomenon. They are 
Portia in “The Merchant of Venice,” Viola in “Twelfth Night,” 
Brutus in “Julius Caesar,” Othello in the play of his own name, 
Imogen in “Cymbeline,” and Perdita in “Winter’s Tale.” 

The passage in which speech assigned to Portia seems most 
distinctively her own is that in which, after Bassanio’s song- 
prompted guess at the contents of the caskets, she makes her 
modest maiden appraisal of herself and her commitment of her- 
self to her lover. Following the passage is a brief analysis of the 
peculiar qualities of the speech: 


You see, Lord Bassanio, where I stand, 
Such as I am: though for myself alone 
I would not be ambitious in my wish 
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To wish myself much better; yet for you 

I would be trebied twenty times myself, 
‘A thousand times more fair, ten thousand times 
More rich; 

That only to stand high in your account 

I might in virtues, beauties, livings, friends, 
Exceed account; but the full sum of me 

Is sum of something, which to term in gross 

Is an unlesson’d girl, unschool’d, unpractic’d; 
Happy in this, she is not yet so old 

But she may learn; happier than this 

She is not bred so dull but she can learn; 
Happiest of all is that her gentle spirit 
Commits itself to yours to be directed, 

As from her lord, her governor, her king. 
Myself and what is mine to you and yours 

Is now converted; but now I was the lord 

Of this fair mansion, master of my servants, 
Queen o’er myself; and even now, but now, 
This house, these servants and this same myself 
Are yours, my lord: I give them with this ring. . . 

III, iii, 150-173 


Note first the outstanding qualities of this speech. They are 
dignity, poise, self-possession; a seriousness not heavy but ap- 
propriate; a quality of proportion and of a sense of fitness; the 
speech of a lady who in giving herself away will never be less 
than mistress of herself. 

It is a speech of twenty-three lines. In eight of these lines (11. 
2, 4, 6, 9, 13, 19, 21, 23) there is a marked pause within the line, 
more than merely the usual caesural pause. We illustrate by 
three examples, taking in each case the preceding line and going on 
to pause in the line under consideration: 


i se, You see me, Lord Bassanio, where I 
stand, 
Such as I am: 


II. 12, 13. Happy in this, she is not yet so old 
But she may learn; 


II. 22, 23. This house, these servants, and this 
same myself 
Are yours, my lord. 
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Do not these pauses contribute to the measured, poised impression 


of the speech? 

Another factor is disclosed by an examination of the division of 
the lines into breath groups. .Of course, as generally in English 
pentameter verse, there is at least one caesural pause in each 
line, but in eight of the lines of this speech there are two such 
pauses, making three breath groups, and in one line there are 
three pauses, making four groups. Line 1 is a notable example: 


You see me,—Lord Bassanio,—where I stand. 


The measured tread of that line seems almost enough in itself to 
serve as an index to the qualities of the whole speech. Line 11: 


Is an unlesson’d girl,—unschool’d—unpractic’d 
illustrates the point again, as do all of the last three lines: 


Queen o’er myself,—and even now,—but now— 
This house,—these servants,—and this same myself— 
Are yours,—my lord:—I give them with this ring. 


The line with the four breath groups is line 8: 

I might in virtues,—beauties,—livings,—friends. . . 
This factor goes hand in hand with the first in producing an 
effect of quiet and deliberate dignity. 


The speech also contains a surprising number of repeated or 
parallel constructions: 


A thousand times more fair, ten thousand times 


More rich.... 
2.6 

Is an unlesson’d girl, unschool’d, umpractic’d 
ae 5 


Happy in this.... 
happier than this, 


Happiest of all.... 
II, 12-15 


Note, moreover, how the little words mow and myself recur through 


Myself and what is mine to you and yours 

Is now converted: but now I was the lord 

Of this fair mansion, master of my servants, 
Queen o’re myself: and even now, but now 
This house, these servants, and this same myself 
Are yours, my lord.... 
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It is particularly in producing the effect of proportion and delicate- 
ly woven pattern that these studied repetitions and parallelisms 
are effective. 

This analysis may leave untouched some of the less tangible 
aspects of the beautiful appropriateness of this speech to Portia, 
but it serves to indicate that more is here than at once meets the 
eye in the way of individual quality and tone. 

Some of the other speeches of Portia show hints, at least, of the 
same qualities. The speech at the beginning of III, ii: 


I pray you tarry, pause a day or two 
Before you hazard... . 


is the second-best example. The famous “quality of mercy” speech 
is only remotely similar in tone, but we should perhaps scarcely 
expect a Portia capable of playing the young doctor so completely 
in al! other particulars to talk exactly like her real self from be- 
neath his gown. 

Our next example is from Marcus Brutus. It is his speech in 
answer to Cassius’ earnest and practical plea for the assassination 
of Mark Anthony as a part of the plot against Caesarism. Brutus 
is unfavorable to this plan: 


Our course will seem too bloody, Caius Cassius, 
To cut the head off and then hack the limbs 
Like wrath in death and envy afterwards; 

For Anthony is but a limb of Caesar: 

Let us be sacrificers but not butchers, Caius. 
We all stand up against the spirit of Caesar; 
And in the spirit of men there is no blood: 

O, that we then could come by Caesar’s spirit, 
And not dismember Caesar! But, alas, 
Caesar must bleed for it! And gentle friends, 
Let’s kill him boldly, but not wrathfully; 

Let’s carve him as a dish fit for the gods, 

Not hew him as a carcass fit for hounds: 

And let our hearts as subtle masters do, 

Stir up their servants to an act of rage, 

And after seem to chide ’em. This shall make 
Our purpose necessary and not envious; 
Which so appearing to the common eyes, 
We shall be called purgers, not murderers. 
And for Mark Anthony, think not of him; 
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For he can do no more than Caesar’s arm 
When Caesar’s head is off. 
(II, i, 162-183) 
The effect of this speech is principally an effect of deliberation. 
In contrast to the effect of dignity in Portia’s speech, the effect here 
is heavy and, if not pompous, yet it is didactic and almost stiff. 
Instead of a detailed analysis, a few of the more observable 
. matters are here noted. The most obvious feature is the employ- 
ment of feminine endings in five of the first eight lines: 


Our course would seem too bloody, Caius Cassius, 
To cut the head off and then hack the limbs 

Like wrath in death and envy afterwards; 

For Anthony is but a limb of Caesar: 

Let us be sacrificers but not butchers, Caius. 

We all stand up against the spirit of Caesar; 
And in the spirit of men there is no blood: 

O, that we then could come by Caesar’s spirit .... 


This lingering over the end of the line contributes much to the im- 
pression of slow thoughtfulness. 

The use of the name of his interlocutor is, also, a factor in pro- 
ducing the impression of didacticism, even of placating condescen- 
sion, which is in the speech: 


Our course will seem too bloody, Caius Cassius... . 
and, 
Let us be sacrificers but not butchers, Caius .... 


and, 


Caesar must bleed for it! And, gentle friends, 
Let’s kill him boldly .... 


This same quality of heavy deliberateness is found elsewhere in 
the speeches of Brutus, most noticeably in his prose funeral oration 
over the body of Caesar, but nowhere else quite so clearly as here. 

In presenting the other speakers, characteristic speeches rather 
than details of analysis will be presented, not only to save space 
and patience, but also because already the method has been ade- 
quately suggested. 

To represent Viola’s speech we take the famous passage in which 
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she, disguised, disguises the story of her heart under the fiction of 
her father’s daughter. She is speaking to Orsino: 


Vio. My father had a daughter loved a man, 

As it might be, perhaps, were I a woman, 

I should your lordship. 

Duke. And what’s her history? 

Vio. A blank, my lord. She never told her love, 

But let concealment, like a worm i’ the bud, 

Feed on her damask cheek: she pin’d in thought, 

And with a green and yellow melancholy 

She sat like patience on a monument, 

Smiling at grief. Was not this love indeed? 

We men may say more, swear more, but indeed 

Our shows are more than will; for still we prove 

Much in our vows, but little in our love. 

Duke. But died your sister of her love, my boy? 

Vio. Iam all the daughters of my father’s house, 
And all the brothers too: and yet I know not. 

(TN, II, iv, 110-123) 


This is the spech of restrained, suppressed emotion, restrained 


yet adventurous and full. There is in it poetry of the most vivid 
sort: 


Concealment, like a worn) i’ the bud... . 
She sat like patience on a monument... . 
We men may say more.... 

Viola has no long speeches anywhere and no other speeches at all 
which quite so flawlessly speak forth her sensitive feminine per- 
sonality. 

Othello’s speeches’ are perhaps more frequently of the very 
quality of his personality than those of any other Shaksperean 
character. Almost any of his speeches of any length at all would 
serve to illustrate. In his case, however, there are two types of 
speech. There is a calm, masterfui sort of speech, which is the 
speech of the great Captain of the Wars, the master of men, and of 
affairs, and of himself. The other is the speech of a man of tumul- 
tuous passions and unplumbed depths of feeling. 

To illustrate the first type let us take the famous passage in 





"I find very striki for this part of the discussion in Mr. G. Wilson 
“The Othello Music” in 


Knight’s article on usic” in The Wheel of Fire, 1930, 107-132. 
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which he undertakes before the Venetian Senate his defense of his 
wooing Desdemona: . 


_! 
wu 


’ Most potent, grave, and reverend signiors, . 
My very noble and approv’d good masters, ‘ 
That I have ta’en away this old man’s daughter, 

It is most true: true, I have married her: 
The very head and front of my offending 
Hath this extent, no more. Rude am I in my speech, 
And little bless’d with the soft phrase of peace: 
For since these arms of mine had seven years’ pith, 
Till now some nine moons wasted, they have used 
Their dearest action in the tented field, 
And little of this great world can I speak, 
More than pertains to feats of broil and battle, 
And therefore little shall I grace my cause 
In speaking for myself. Yet, by your gracious patience, 
I will a round unvarnish’d tale deliver 
Of my whole course of love; what drugs, what charms, 
What conjugation and what mighty magic, 

. For such proceeding am I charg’d withal, 


I won his daughter. 
(O, I, iti, 76-94) 


To illustrate the tumultuous and passionate expression of the 
Moor’s nature, we take a few lines from his speech after Iago’s 
fiendish insinuations have delved deep beneath his confidence in 
Desdemona: 


ed - 


O, now, forever 
Farewell the tranquil mind! farewell content! 
Farewell the plumed troop and the big wars, 
That makes ambition virtue! O, farewell! 
Farewell the neighing steed, and the shrill trump, 
The spirit-stirring drum, th’ ear-piercing fife, 
The royal banner, and all quality, 
Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war! 
And, O, you mortal engines, whose rude throats 
Th’ immortal Jove’s dread clamours counterfeit, 
Farewell! Othello’s occupation gone! 

(O, II, iii, 347-357) 

No one else speaks so. The poised deliberate speech of the self- 
mastered man; the wild and whirling speech of a great mind ren- 
dered distraught and ungoverned—these are Othello’s speeches, or, 
if you will, these speeches are Othello. 
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In turning to the speech of Imogen, we come upon a different 
phenomenon from that observed in the others. Her speech is not 
alone true to her character; it adds a colorto her characterization 
which we should miss without it. It is, nevertheless, distinctively 
hers. It is clipped, trenchant speech, full of suggestions, but 
packed and epigrammatic in phrase. And, unless the situation is 
too stark and tragic, there is always an undertone of whimsical 
humor. Her speech lacks the balance and finish of Portia’s just 
as it lacks the delicacy and daintiness of Perdita’s. It is peculiarly 
Imogen’s. A few of the most characteristic lines follow: 

Posthumous, going to his exile, bids her farewell, and as he goes, 
she says: 

There cannot be a pinch in death 
more sharp than this is.. .. 
(Cym. I, i, 129, 130) 

Her irate old savage of a father, rating her for her disobedient 
choice of Posthumous, cried out upon her: 


Past grace? obedience? 


and she answers: 


Past hope, and in despair; that way, past grace. 
(Cym. I, i, 137, 138) 


A moment later he exclaims: 


What, art thou mad? 
Imo. Almost, sir: heaven restore me! 


(Cym. I,i, 148, 149) 
When a little later a letter comes from her banished husband, 


she reads it aloud for a little way to her visitor, but after a moment 
she breaks off reading: 


So far I read aloud: 
But even the very middle of my heart 
Is warm’d by the rest, and takes it thankfully. 
(Cym. I, vi, 26-28) 
When Iachimo assails her honor and reports disparagingly of 
her absent lord, she proudly rejoins: 
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Thou wrong’st a gentleman, who is so far 
From thy report as thou from honor, and 
Solicit’st here a lady that disdains 
Thee and the devil alike .... 
(Cym. I, vi, 145-148) 
In the concluding scene, a remarkable medley of explanation, 
the physician who had mixed the nearly fatal medicine at the 
request of the wicked queen, asks Imogen: 


Have you ta’en of it? 


Most like I did, for I was dead, 
(Cym. V, v, 258, 259) 
she answers. 

As it dawns upon Posthumous in this scene, that the supposed 
boy, Fidele, whom, just a moment before he had thrown violently 
from him, is his wronged wife, Imogen, he embraces her, and she 
says earnestly, gladly, but with her irrepressible touch of whimsical 
humor: 


Why did you throw your wedded lady from you? 
Think that you are upon a rock; and now 


Throw me again.... 
(Cym. V, v, 261-264) 


The romantic miracle by which Shakspere contends that Perdita, 
the lost one, has not lost her princessly quality, has preserved in 
her speech a most remarkable medium for expressing her person- 
ality. It is delicate, dainty, maidenly speech; coy and sweet, and, 
though spoken with the freshness of the meadows of springtime, 
yet it is still girlishly precise and proper with the dignity of a 
princess, to the manner born. 

Let us note first the few lines in which she shrugs her pretty 
shoulders at Florizel’s flattery: 


Sir, my gracious lord, 
To chide at your extremes, it not becomes me. 
O, pardon that I name them! 

(W T, IV, iv, 5-7) 


But more representative of her quality are the lines with which 
she presents flowers to Cami!lo and the King: 
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Here’s flowers for you; 
Hot lavender, mints, savory, marjoram; 
The marigold, that goes to bed wi’ the sun 
And with him rises weeping; these are the flowers 
Of middle summer, and I think are given 
To men of middle age... . 
(W T, IV, iv, 103-109) 


Then she turns to Florizel: 


- Now my fair’st friend, 
I would I had some flowers o’ spring that might 
Become your time of day;—,O, Proserpina, 
For the flowers now, that frighted thou l!et’st fall 
From Dis’s wagon! daffodils, 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty; violets, dim, - 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes 
Or Cytherea’s breath; pale primroses, 
That die unmarried, ere they can behold 
Bright Phoebus in his strength—a malady 
Most incident to maids; bold oxlips, and 
The crown imperial; lilies of all kinds, 
The flower-de-luce being one! O, these I lack, 
To make you garlands of, and my sweet friend, 
To strew him o’er and o’er.... 


(W T, IV, iv, 112-127) 


Ill 


The conclusion of this matter, occupied as it has been with 
the characters created by Shakspere as revealed in the speeches 
written by him for them, is after all, inescapably driving us back 
to him and to a paramount interest in how he worked in this craft 
of his. We have felt it clear that his characters, in their very 
speech and even in its subtle nuances and turns of phrase, are in- 
dividualized. What was his method in this? What his awareness 
of any method? Our best answer is that there is great unlikeli- 
hood that Shakspere, himself, ever deliberately wrought after such 
effects. What is likely is that the effect came as a by-product of the 
whole operation,of his genius as a creator of character. His 
method, if method it was, seems to have been the taking of an idea 
for a character—a name, perhaps, or a suggestion from a source 
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story, or a mere colorless réle in a lot,— but as he held it, and 
turned it, and lifted it into his dramatic fabric it assumed human 
qualities, not a mere rdle any longer, but a vital character. Its 
_ motives, its attitudes, its reactions to situations and to other 
characters became human and personal. 
And even in the case of a few characters, the very tone of the 
speech became harmonized and identified with the qualities of the 
personality. 


by Dwight Durling 


INVOCATION BEFORE MUSIC 


Weavers of measured thought on thoughtless air, 
Command the ordered winds that move upon 
The microcosmus, on the hemisphere 

Of sentient leaves awhisper in the dark, 

On stir of sight like leaves’ stir in the sun— 

Of multitudinous motion making one. 


We wait your grave enchantment. We have felt 
Warmth in the blood surpassing warmth of blood 
Looking on woven light and mold in a flower 
Or the taper-lit processional of the moon, 
Our pulses turned, like waters at the flood, 

_ Flowing toward music as beauty poured its power. 


The spell awakens under closed eyelids 
When inward skies grow dusk and the stars emerge, 
In lovers’ limbs intertwining in vital trance, _ 

In memory’s laving tides and deep-sea surge. 

Aeolian mages in your caves of air, 

Beauty imports your music’s utterance. 
Pérfect the music borne, else heavy to bear. 
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ARTHUR MACHEN 


ES, it is incontestable; we are disillusioned. The savant and 

hyper-sophisticated writers of this generation have detected 
the inherent worthlessness of all our so-called “values”. Now the 
savant is always maddeningly polite; consequently he enters into 
the foolishness with an experience-weary smile. Perhaps with 
Mr. Cabell he says, since we must courteously endure, we may 
just as well go tripping up a blind-alley, not unknowingly to be 
sure, but deliberately and “with malice aforethought”, because in 
the blind-alley we escape at least the blazing heat of natural sun- 
shine, and may, perchance, enhance its walls with hangings stained 
to heliotrope or rich Venetian-red. Thus to ignore the dusky and 
the drab. 

Then, also, that Argus-eyed Mr. Huxley consents to lead 
through labyrinthine blind-alleys on condition we have the interior 
bright with artificial illumination; only thereby may we perceive 
that we are wearing cap and bells and bearing in our hands, not 
Excalibur and trophies, but tiny jester dolls. He insists that we 
efface the mist and nebulosity. If we protest, he can but point to 
Carl Van Vechten’s Peter Whiffle seriously attempting to move 
through floating haziness by means of incantations, magical num- 

bers, and witchcraft practices on quest for invisible worlds. No, 
he warns, even should such worlds exist, we have not the key. 
Like the would-be hierophant Peter, who failed to make the con- 
tact, we also should meet with dire calamity. The spirit of Clair- 
voyante disclaims our kinship and rejects our every advance. 
Certainly the evidence seems irresistible. 

But then, into this world of disenchantment, comes a new Alad- 
din, a new Sir Galahad, saying, “I have the key! I bear the Lamp 
and I have seen the Grail!” Mr. Arthur Machen enters with all 
his occult paraphernalia accompanied by sylphs and fauns, spiders, 
toads, apes and cobras, and eerie owls and black cats. He comes, 
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the initiated mysteriarch of altar and of cauldron, wearing the 
Blue lotus of Egypt sacred to Isis. 

Perhaps Mr. Machen belongs to the Symbolist tradition. Huys- 
mans and Maeterlinck may be his half-brothers in affinity, but I 
prefer to disregard artistic relationships and influences because, 
I think, these enter into the art work of a writer only as ingredients 
or elements, and that ultimately the work must stand alone, not 
as a heterogeneous collection of independent parts. 

In his books Arthur Machen has not only taken to the blind- 
alleys, but he denies its blindness and names it, not an alley, but 
rather the celestial road which leads on to a forked way, direc- 
tions pointing to two Unfathomables, the Supernal and the Infernal 
—these precincts to be achieved by the devotee etherealized in an 
ecstatic jubilee. Of course, practices in White Magic and in that 
accursed and forbidden Black magic are incidental necessities, but 
most of all “wonder, which is of the soul”. 

One finds Mr. Machen’s great peculiarity in this that he sets his 
scene of action not in the splendor of an imaginary court of lotus- 
eaters, nor the opulence of oriental Arabia. No! Persian odal- 
isques and sleek eunuchs, languorous incense, and heady perfumes 
together with all the voluptuousness and sense-seductions, are ab- 
sent. On the contrary, his characters are knight-errants of London 
and Provincial England. Old by-ways, quiet and slightly guaint, 
become ominous and veiled in mystery. Just imagine, Anglo-Saxon 
London with its pride in sturdy common-sense and practicality! 
Not even those spots in London about which tradition murmurs 
things that make one shudder, such as the Jewel Room of the 
Tower of London, grim witness t» the doom of many lords and 
queens. These are not our author’s province: lords and ladies are 
remote from his creation. We all know that seething around its 
mandolinist of the street and vendors of oriental rugs and wares, 
fabulous Bagdad is alive with possibilities. Mr. Machen has only 
London, but through his handiwork, it has become a romance 
quick with secret mystery, spirit voices, and fiendish episodes. I 
have heard that the Welsh are often visionary; at any rate, for 
him, city clerks in London, starving gutter-babies, and daughters 

of provincial parsons all travel from mundane actuality to celestial 
territories. Some find release through strange loneliness and as- 
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cetic abstinence into vivacious radiance. By way of thorny 
realms they arrive at the mad dance and deep hidden pools of cool 
water. Others come to utter doom through the irresistible urge 
to pierce the veil of Pan. There are suspicions of the Great Evil, 
incarnate, of Diabolus, or Pan, or Lucifer, and of the Great Good, 
but always in all things is an interfusion of overwrought mystery. 
The sense of yearning or drive to unwrap the vestment of material- 
ism, and to discover in that vestment the symbol and its meaning, 
And throughout is wrought the heavy-hanging plaintiveness; the 
wistful gloom which envelopes, and the inescapable mournfulness. 
The very feel of agedness is in the cadence and the diction; it 
drugs itself into us. 

With all of this—and in prose that now and then gleams with 
flashes, the pure reds and greens of jewels, but is, for the most 
part, more subdued and softer, perhaps opalescent or of a kind 
of clouded-amber, like a ritualistic murmur far away and muffled, 
as a setting for these occasional flashes—there is something near 
to prudery fused with the extravagance, always slightly timorous, 
in such scenes as that in which the young man and his wife are 
engaged in the problem of expending ten pounds: will they fur- 
nish the spare bedroom or buy a kitchen range? The quietness 
and naiveté about Mr. Machen’s works have their charm. He 
seems too kindly, not bold enough, he does not dare to achieve 
the heights of Evil. If we compare him with the arch-demono- 
logist, Baudelaire, we are forced to realize that he cannot “always 
be drunk”. He hesitates at the threshold of the pure sinister and 
complete participation in the evil bliss. He is fascinated, but 
sobriety restrains. The element of revery inclined to tender sweet- 
ness is ever present. He shrinks from the fleshly and makes his 
characters attain to penetration of the veil, not through flamboyant 
sense-intoxication but by ascetic withdrawal into the inner life of 
the solitary. His youths and women enter the invisible world 
through renunciation of the material. There is something cloister- 
ial; no violence and no blaze. He is nearer to Fra Angelico than to 
Baudelaire, to the ascetic than the voluptuary. Then too I must 
not forget the age-old link between the doctor and the devil—per- 
haps, I might name it the Paracelsus strain. 

' Mr. Machen’s Hill of Dreams has not been omitted from lists of 
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indispensable books by many who have the right to an opinion 
in the matter. As a piece of verbal art it ranks with the best in 
English. It is a rare and superb creation. Hieroglyphics contains 
his theory of fiction, his rating of authors according to his test of 
ecstasy by means of which he classifies “fine literature” and non- 
fine literature. Here he discredits many tests commonly applied 
to works of art such as “power to hold interest” and “truth to 
actuality”. He declares that art is miraculous, perhaps he should 
have stated it in this fashion: every work of art is a miracle. To 
read this book is a romantc experence. 

Although we may some day forget his thories and his valuations, 
the connoisseur and artist can never reject some few works of 
fiction, least of all his Hill of Dreams. 

















by Frances W. Knickerbocker 


MorLEY AND THE FORTNIGHTLY 


Tue Parry or Humanrry. By Edwin Mallard Everett. Chapel Hill. The 
University of Norih Carolina Press. 1939. Pp. 370. 

This study of the Fortnightly Review and its contributors for 
its first ten years, from 1865 to 1874, is a distinct contribution to 
the history of Victorian thought. For the mid-nineteenth-century 
Reviews were leaders in a revolution of ideas that re-shaped the 
mind of the sixties and seventies. Professor Everett makes clear 
the two-fold importance of the Fortnightly in this movement. It 
was, in the first place, a bold and deliberate experiment in free- 
speaking and signed articles, planned by Anthony Trollope and 
the other founders and its first editor, George Henry Lewes, and 
inspired by the Revue des Deux Mondes. By sketching the prac- 
tices of early nineteenth century periodicals, Mr. Everett under- 
lines the courage of this attack on “the sacred principle of the 
Anonymous” that had sheltered the partisan, dogmatic, irrespon- 
sible criticism of the Edinburgh and the Quarterly. The Fortnightly 
was the first English review to prove that the policy of signed ar- 
ticles could actually succeed. But it was on the verge of failure 
when its publishers, Chapman and Hall, bought the copyright 
and appointed as editor an almost unknown young journaiist. 

It was the editorial genius of John Morley that, as Mr. Everett 
says, “made the Fortnightly Review”. And he made it not only 
the first successful exponent of signature and personal responsibili- 
ty but a rationalist and radical organ that did for nineteenth- 
century England what the Encyclopaedia had done for eight- 
eenth-century France. For the attempt of its founders to appeal 
to all parties and express all varieties of opinion inevitably broke 
down. Although Morley did keep the Fortnightly open to differ- 
ent views, like the fierce argument on Positivism, he knew that it 
could succeed only by standing for something. And that “almost 
sinister unity” which its conservative readers soon discovered was 
the combination of dissent from old dogmas, with new ideas of 
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social and political reform: it was, as Morley put it in 


made it as formidable as it was prophetic in its day. 


contributed to a fresh, vital, and cosmopolitan criticism. 


Species, he had stressed the bigotry of the orthodox 


W. K. Clifford, Harrison, and Morley; but to speak of 


On Compromise on the beauty of holiness and the 
Christianity. 








If Mr. Everett’s study could have covered, even though in less 


the Recol- 


lections, “the spirit of Liberalism in its most many-sided sense”. 

In his chapters on Positivism, on Science and Rationalism, on 
“the Party of Humanity”—that is, of reform, and on Free Labor, 
Mr. Everett has ‘chosen the right subjects to illustrate the peculiar 
place and power of the Fortnightly. For the Fortnightly was al- 
most the only English periodical in which Positivism had fair play 
and a serious hearing. It was foremost in seizing the full implica- 
cations of Darwinism, in defending not only the new concepts of 
science and Biblical criticism but the free, fearless test of all be- 
liefs by reason. Its brave championship of the rights of labor, in 
essays by Frederic Harrison, FE. S. Beesly, and Morley himself, 


In one of 


his best chapters Mr. Everett shows how the Fortnightly under 
Morley fostered the art of new and little appreciated writers like 
Meredith, Rossetti, Swinburne, Morris, Pater, and by its reviews 


Mr. Everett’s treatment of some of these topics raises certain 
questions. He has not wholly avoided those insoluble lumps of 
data and background that overload so many American academic 
studies—even Mr. Trilling’s admirable Matthew Arnold. If, for 
example, instead of repeating thrice-familiar facts of the progress 
of scientific thought from Vestiges of Creation to The Origin of — 


attack on 


Darwin and Colenso and the authors of Essays and Reviews, he 
would have explained the vehemence of the Fortnightly’s counter- 
attack. To expect:of Morley or Huxley or Leslie Stephen the 
) calm objectivity of modern religious inquiry is to miss the spirit 
of that “day of battle and hour of plain speaking”. And in this 
connection, Mr. Everett does not sufficiently indicate the varieties 
of rationalism among the Fortnightly contributors. He could not 
of course discuss at length the every different attitudes of, say, 


the “pure 


rationalism” of Morley is to give a misleading idea of the author 
of those moving passages in the Voltaire, the Rousseau, and the 


power of 
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detail, the fifteen years of Morley’s editorship, it would have been 
more unified. His account, for instance, of the Fortnightly’s polit- 
ical and social policies would have gained in grasp and interest if 
he could have carried it through the seventies, showing how the 
first phase of theoretic radicalism was broadened and deepened by 
exposure to political realities into the two great efforts, the cam- 
paigns against Disraeli’s imperialistic adventures and for Cham- 
berlain’s Radical Programme. ; 

The Party of Humanity offers much valuable material illustrating 
that many-sided spirit of Liberalism which was the spirit of the 
Fortnightly, but it gives no searching definition of that spirit. 
“Their humanitarian convictions and their middle-class faith in 
human progress” is a description that hardly distinguishes the 
faith of the Fortnightly contributors from the earlier Evangelical 
humanitarianism of a William Wilberforce or the complacent Whig- 
gism of a Macaulay. But the Liberalism of the Fortnightly was a 
very different matter—a complex synthesis of scientific method, 
free reasoning, and religious devotion to the development of the 
individual and the betterment of man. If some of the Fortnightly 
contributors were “hypnotized by the sense of progress”, Morley 
utterly repudiated that great Victorian delusion: from his first 
word to his last he reiterated that progress was no automaton, 
that only conscious human will and effort could bring improve- 
ment. And, by and large, the Liberalism of the Fortnightly in its 
first ten years was the Liberalism of Mill and Morley. 

The note of doubt on which this book concludes, a doubt 
whether the Liberalism of the nineteenth century was a beneficent 
force, would amaze these Fortnightly contributors. That this 
Liberalism was unequal to the mighty forces of thirst for power, 
of nationalism and imperialism, that it could not of itself prevent 
exploitation and war, a few of them lived long enough to learn. But 
if it was indeed “malign”, why, they might ask, call them “the 
party of humanity”? 











by William S. Knickerbocker 


THUNDER IN THE INDEX 


[Criticism] must be patient and know how to 
wait: and flexible, and know how to attach itself to 
things and how to withdraw from them. 

Arnotp: “The Function of Criticism at the 
Present Time.” 


ICTORIAN as he was, one may now clearly see that though 

Tennyson and Browning were greater poets, Matthew Arnold 
delivered poetry and criticism from the peculiar pockets into 
which they had been led by those who redacted impulses and 
modes of experience and expression of the great English romantics. 
Arnold’s great achievement was in harmonizing the solipsistic 
spontaneities of his immediate predecessors with the corrective dis- 
cipline of social continuities. By renunciation of the immediate 
and by discovering and identifying himself with the main move- 
ment of the European mind through a peculiar series of oscillations, 
Matthew ‘Arnold gradually secured his “one clue to life”, serving 
as surrogate of a dialectical action in nineteenth century England 
when the material comforts of an age of science and commercial 
prosperity threatened to deflect England’s piety to the worship of 
Dagon, the fishgod of the Philistines. The dialectical action he 
sought had been temporarily thwarted in France by the cataclys- 
mal dispersive effects of the French Revolution and by the shock 
produced in England which evoked the displays of recoil, of re- 
trenchment, and of contraction in the works of Burke, Coleridge, 
and Carlyle. “The movement which went on in France under the 
old régime,” he wrote in 1865, “from 1700 to 1789, was far more 
really akin than that of the Revolution itself to the movement of 
the Renascence: the France of Voltaire and Rousseau told far 
more powerfully upon the mind of Europe than the France of the 
Revolution.” By a bold scrutiny of the spiritual effects of the 
French Revolution in the work of the English romantics and their 
French contemporaries and by a sympathetic absorption of them, 
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he succeeded in benefitting from the experience, fulfilling its logic 
and thrusts by yielding to what he called “the law of his being” 
through a contrapuntal principle of “resignation” learned from 
the Bhagavad Gita and the romantic principle of inward expan- 
sion. 

Evidences of his progress in that direction are clearly shown in 
his poetry and in his letters to Clough. To see Arnold in the light 
of literary evidences, though, or in the light of logic or system is, 
if not misleading, likely to be considerably incomplete. He was 
himself less logical and systematic in his method than he was psy- 
chological and functional: and for that reason, prudent as one must 
be and cautious in its employ,.one must discover the clue to his 
action in his psychology. To stress unduly the fact that he con- 
tinually brooded upon the suddenness of death would indeed be 
morbid, but the fact might at last be faced that at the most im- 
:pressionable period of his youth (just after he entered Oxford) his 
eminent father suddenly died of heart disease at the height of an 
apostolic career, succumbing to a congenital malady from which 
the poet’s paternal grandfather and uncle had also died. Evidence 
is lacking to prove that he himself knew he was subject to the 
same doom but his own frail physique and frequent periods of 
physical and emotional depression are sufficient to suggest that 
he was not unaware of his own possible susceptibility to the fate 
of a sudden death. 

If that be so, it throws light upon his quietistic: tendencies, his 
search for joy without sacrificing the sense of life, which he de- 
clared in the first poem of his first volume of verse, “Quiet Work”. 
The temptation of most of his interpreters to see in his poetry, es- 
pecially in the first two volumes (1849 and 1852), a purely per- 
sonal disclosure of his painful vacillations would probably be less 
keen if Arnold’s own disclaimers of that kind of interpretation 
were kept steadily in mind. In his very first published volume 
(The Strayed Reveller and Other Poems, 1849) he provides the 
clue in several of the poems themselves by which his poetry should 
be read, but especially in the poem “Resignation” which may be’ 
supplemented by the early, but much later (1867) published, poem 
“An Epilogue to Lessing’s Laocoén”. “Resignation” is much too 
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tong to be quoted in full, but the gist of it may be seen in the four 
lines: 


The Poet to whose mighty heart 

Heaven doth a quicker pulse impart, 

Subdues that energy to scan 

Not his own course but that of Man. 

(italics mine) 

But if that is not enough to supply a better approach to the poetry 
of Matthew Arnold than what has prevailed in the minds of com- 
mentators and expounders, reference may appropriately be made to 
the Preface of Arnold’s 1853 Poems which was written to correct 
the misconceptions of his contemporaries though apparently to 
explain why “Empedocles on Etna” was omitted from the volume. 
Scrutinizing the assertion of one of his sympathetic and approving 
critics who had said that “perhaps the highest thing that one can 
attempt in the way of poetry” would be “a true allegory of the 
state of one’s own mind” (referring to the supposed personal 
disclosures of Arnold’s own mind under the fiction of “Em- 
pedocles”), Arnold plainly and directly retorted: “No, assuredly, 
it is not, it never can be so: no great poetical work has ever been 
produced with such an aim.” 

Whether or not his famous formula that “poetry is a criticism 
of life in the terms of truth and beauty” is elsewhere applicable, 
one can hardly go astray in accepting it as a suggestion for the 
proper understanding of what Matthew Arnold’s own poetry is. | 
For that poetry offers us the spectacle of a gifted modern whose 
Laocodnic agonizings were like those he himself described of 
Heine in his poem, “Heine’s Grave”: poetry which was boldly 
designed for its cosmic catharsis and temporal therapeutic to 
reveal the malady of the age to itself and, by that revelation, to 
assist in its deliverance. The phantasmagoria and apocalyptic 
frenzy of the young “strayed reveller” in the poem of that name is 
specifically directed to that interpretation: 


Such a price 
The Gods exact for a song 
To become what we sing. 


Arnold’s poetry was designed with that high intention: not to 
_ exhibit and parade his own fluctuations of fever so much as to 
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disclose the prevalent mood of the time and simultaneously to 
assist in its easement through stimulating its dialectical action. 
By the time he published his first volume he was well on the way 
to that detachment which he called “a criticism of life”. 

Unfortunately, no adequate discussion of Arnold’s slender com- 
pass of verse (about one hundred and twenty poems in all: com- 
prised in six thin volumes) is accessible, though the prospect is 
now brighter than it was only five years ago. Arnold himself was 
his own best critic of his earlier poems when he confessed in 1853 
to his sister: “Fret not yourself to make my poems square in 
all their parts, but like what you can. . . . The true reason why 
parts suit you while others do not is that my poems are fragments 
—i.e. that I am fragments, while you are a whole; the whole 
effect of my poems is quite vague and indeterminate—this is their 
weakness: a person therefore who endeavored to make them accord 
would only lose his labor; and a person who has any inward com- 
pleteness can at best only like parts of them. . . . I’ shall do better 
some day I hope—meanwhile change nothing, resign nothing that 
you have in deference to me or my oracles; & do not plague 
yourself to find a consistent meaning for these last, which in fact 
they do not possess through my weakness.” But those incisive 
remarks were made concerning the 1853 volume and even then 
they should be read in the light of Arnold’s caution in letting 
the poems speak for themselves. Concerning his earlier (the 
1849) volume he wrote the same sister: “But as I feel rather as 
a reformer in poetical matters, I am glad of this opposition [at 
Oxford]. If I have health & opportunity to go on, I will shake 
the present methods until they go down, see if I don’t. More 
and more I feel bent against the modern English habit (too much 
encouraged by Wordsworth) of using poetry as a channel for 
thinking aloud, instead of making anything.” 

Arnold’s poetry as a whole will not be intelligently read until 
it is clearly seen and interpreted as concretions of the dialectic 
which he evoked and to which he exposed himself: the “dialectic” 
he maintained with Senancour’s Obermann, as his first “guide to 

*Both citations are from Unpublished Letters of Matthew Arnold edited by 


Arnold Whitridge. New Haven: Yale University Press. 1923. The first citation 
is from page 18; and the second, from pages 15 and 16 of that invaluable little 
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life” on the one hand, and the “dialectic” he evoked, on the other, 
with his elder sister and with Clough. Parts of that “dialectic” 
are accessible in his letters to both, though one must assume that 
the revealing phases of it passed in personal conversation and are 
now therefore irrecoverable. Dr. Howard F. Lowry’s indispensa- 
ble Letters of Matthew Arnold to Arthur Hugh Clough supply the 
materials for indications of that dialectic, as I pointed out in my 
essay reviewing it (“Semaphore”, Sewanee Review, April, 1933). 
If it could be established that some of Arnold’s poems, other than 
those already identified as addressed to Clough, were written with 
Clough in mind they: would serve in clarifying Arnold’s notion of 
poetry as “a criticism of life”. But this “criticism of life” or 
“dialectic” should not be thought of as complete until Arnold’s 
own debate within himself—the debate of his mind with his soul, 
(or the “two desires”—one to the world without and one to the 
world within), is included, though that would comprehend also his 
impulsive instinct to gaiety to forget his brooding over the prospect 
of an early and sudden death, and his Greek intelligence in ac- 
cepting Fate. 


II 


Something like running their heads “into the folds of the black 
robe in which Truth is wrapped” seems likely to happen to inter- 
preters and critics, like Mr. Hugh Kingsmill, Mrs. Iris Esther 
Sells, and Mr. Lionel Trilling, who permit themselves to be de- 
flected by the beguiling mystery of “Marguerite”, the heroine 
apostrophized in some of Arnold’s more cryptic poems. Stubbornly 
rejecting the tradition maintained in Arnold’s own family (and 
allegedly to have been insisted upon by the poet himself) that there 
was no real “Marguerite”, that she is a pure fiction, they have 
ingeniously attempted to substantiate “a memory picture” with 
some plausible suppositions in an attempt to prove that Arnold 
had an affair not greatly unlike Wordsworth’s with Annette. Un- 
fortunately for their bold flights of speculation, about the only bit 
of available and published evidence (apart from the vexing but 
fleeting, and not entirely consistent, suggestions in the “Marguerite” 
poems themselves!) is a stray, passing phrase in one of Arnold’s 
letters to Clough about “a pair of blue eyes” he wanted to see 
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in the Hotel Bellevue at Thun, Switzerland. Until more convinc- 
ing evidence is accessible, I am inclined myself to trust the tradi- 
tion of the Arnold family; aided and buttressed, in my reluctance 
to chase a fancy and possibly juicy bit of scandal, by relying on 
a sense of Arnold’s brilliant cleverness and persistent disposition 
to waggishness, which any one may verify by reading his Friend- 
ship’s Garland. 

Using Mr. T. S. Eliot’s convenient device of driving out one 
error by substituting another, I have myself a few fancy guesses to 
proffer. The first, and most implausible one, is that Arnold’s 
known addiction to Voltaire’s Candide gave him a nightmare in 
which he dreamed that he sailed down the Aar in Switzerland 
with Candide’s friend “Martin” (see Arnold’s poem, “A Dream”) 
and thought he saw Marguerite and her friend Olivia on a balcony 
above the river as he rapidly passed below them on his way out 
to the Sea of Life. (What bothers me with this suggestion is that 
I cannot make up my mind whether that “terrace” is in “Thun”, 
as Mrs. Sells says, or in “Berne”, as Arnold himself said in his 
1867 poem, “A Terrace at Berne”. Moreover, who can “Olivia” 
possibly be? She is not elsewhere mentioned or alluded to: poor 
Olivia!) My second proposal is only slightly better: The cor- 
relations between passages and reflections in the “Marguerite” 
poems with similar passages and reflections in Senancour’s Ober- 
mann are easily accessible (in part!) in Mrs. Iris Esther Sells’s 
Matthew Arnold and France (Cambridge University Press, 1933). 
Perhaps, since one of Senancour’s devotees in Paris in his later 
days was the author of a novel called Marguerite and was herself 
so addressed by Senancour (did George Sand inform Matthew 
Arnold in 1846 of this interesting devotion?), the speaker in the 
poems may be “Obermann” himself. (Everybody assumes with- 

. out question that the speaker is Arnold himself, though “Mar- 
guerite” never names her lover! Why not “Obermann”, then?) 
Personally, I rather like the idea that if the story of Arnold’s 
frustrated love for Marguerite is not true historically, one may 
read the poems either as disjuncted versions of Obermann with 
accessories supplied by Arnold, or, better, as the fragments of 
what may have been a longer and more ambitious “closet drama” 
type of poem of the Festus, Sydney Dobell, and Alexander Smith 
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variety ridiculed by Aytoun’s Firmilian: or the Spanish Tragedy 
parody in time for Arnold to escape inclusion from being included 
in the “Spasmodic School” which engaged Aytoun’s mockery. (Is 
it for nothing that Clough in Boston permitted himself to be mis- 
led in his review of Arnold’s poems for the North American Review 
by comparing and contrasting them with Alexander Smith’s?) It 
is not too strained a suggestion to make that there are enough 
points of similarity between “Obermann’s” references and ex- 
periences to his own amoristic vacillations, especially in the later 
chapters of Senancour’s book, and the materials of Arnold’s 
“Marguerite” poems, to indicate the latter’s imaginary recon- 
struction of a pathetic and interrupted love affair of Obermann for 
“Marguerite” only too fleetingly and vaguely hinted in Obermann | 
itself. Arnold’s “Marguerite” poems were probably composed 
before his more important and revealing “Verses in Memory of 
the Author of ‘Obermann’” and probably explain his reference 
in them to the effect that in leaving Obermann, he was leaving 
“half his life” behind. The “half of his life” would then mean 
the symbolic experience of his generation adumbrated in the “Mar- 
guerite” poems: the weakness of will, the flagging of passion, and 
the ennui engendered by solitary contemplation. 

But the “Marguerite” verses, interesting and absorbing as they 
are, have their counterpoint and corrective in the steadying and 
illuminating sonnets and poems of Arnold’s first volume. To pass 
by the order, the arrangement, of the contents of the 1849 volume, 
is to miss the consolidations, such as they are, which Arnold had 
made in his own spiritual progress before he published it. The 
“Marguerite” verses should be read in their context, and perhaps 
only in their context, as Arnold arranged them: read with the 
other poems, they will be seen to be more of a “criticism of life” 
than an autobiographical, dithyrambic display of a despicable 
lover (as Mr. Hugh Kingsmill so cleverly made them out to be!). 
They become what they were probably intended 'to be: an “action” 
objectifying the profoundly tragic conflict between the will and the 
passions, dramatized in the fiction of a young and ardent lover 
who, becoming aware of the lines in which he moved ordained by 
Fate, rises above his infatuation, becomes free of his instincts 
through the action of his intelligence, and, through suffering, 
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attains spiritual growth. In short, the “Marguerite” poems con- 
stitute Arnold’s myth of spiritual action—his principle of attach- 
ment and withdrawal—and clearly prefigure in a series of lyric 
poems what I may presume to call his “oscillatory” movement of 
mind. “Marguerite” probably symbolizes some abstraction (pre- 
cisely what, I confess I do not know except possibly the eternally 
desired but eternally elusive object of passion.). “...it is not in my 
nature,” Arnold affirmed, “ . . . to dispute on behalf of any opinion, 
even my own, very obstinately. To try and approach truth on 
one side after another, not to strive or cry, nor to persist in press- 
ing forward, on any one side, with violence and self-wiil,—it is 
only thus, it seems to me, that mortals may hope to gain any 
vision of the mysterious Goddess, whom we shall never see except 
in outline, but only thus even in outline. He who will do nothing 
but fight impetuously towards her on his own, one, favorite 
particular line, is inevitably destined to run his head into the folds 
of the black robe in which she is wrapped.” 


III 


For want of a better phrase, the succession of Arnold’s works 
in critical prose may be said to have followed a “rhythmic series”: 
a strategy of manoevering which is fascinating to trace and which 
leaves, as an effect upon one who endeavors to keep its whole 
movement steadily in sight, a corrective and fortifying influence 
in the persisting effort to clarify and unify one’s mind in the be- 
wildering distractions of modernity. Arnold, early recognizing his 
own conflicting tendencies, accepted his oscillating nature as “the 
law of his being”: thereby he discovered a principle of intellectual 
action which, to the over-simplifying neo-Humanist, superficially 
resembles the familiar yet enervating Babbitt-More dualism. While 
Arnold might have accepted the idea of “the inner check”, it 
would probably never have satisfied him, for it presupposes a 
state of genuinely creative fecundity which didn’t in his own time 
(nor in ours!) actually exist. He probably would have supple- 
mented it with an “outer stimulus” (what he repeatedly called “a 
stream of fresh ideas”) by evoking an intellectual and emotional 
climate in which the creative mind could create work worthy of 
the individual and collective “best self’. Arnold’s dualism was 
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functional, not doctrinal: it was his oscillatory principle of at- 
tachments and withdrawals. He devised for himself a calculus 
of spiritual action between traditions and conditions (what he 
called “contact with the best that has been thought and said in 
the world”), kept it continually in operation, and exercised it as a 
criterion, never allowing it to solidify as dogma but intelligently 
maintained it as a mode of action, permitting sincerity, ardency, 
and flexibility. What, in his gay youth, may well have been his 
disposition to “vacillation” became, as he matured, a spiritual 
power and “controlled oscillation”: a morally directed but flexible 
movement of mind within clearly discerned points of direction. 

Merely and mechanically to have moved between tradition 
and experiment would probably have resulted in a monotonous 
tedium, defeating the function and purpose of oscillating dialectic. 
Limited to books, apart from the function of making their ideas 
prevail, it would have resulted in the usual literary ghastliness. He 
created for himself first what his generation failed to provide—a 
milieu, a dialectical agora—and, finding himself suddenly faced 
with a critical situation as the result of his Oxford Lectures on 
Translating Homer, proceeded to join issues with his critics in an 
effort to materialize what he first imagined. The desired and 
realized situation was present in his conceiving and composing 
the essays which, first printed in Victorian magazines, were later 
published as Essays in Criticism, First Series. In that book he 
found the occasion to articulate his concept in “The Function of 
Criticism at the Present Time”. His call for a literary organ free 
from party bias and devoted to the correctives of a dialectical 
criticism, first enunciated in that essay, was almost immediately 
realized when George Henry Lewis and his friends established 
The Fortnightly Review.’ 


*Literary scholarship has been somewhat tardy in correlating ideas in the last 
half of the Victorian era and, as a result, not until recently (chiefyy at 
Columbia University) have the files of Victorian periodicals been studied. Mr. 
Edward M. Everett’s The Party of Humanity (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1939), in spite of its foggy title is a study of The Fortnightly 
Review. The Contemporary Review and the Nineteenth Century await in- 
vestigation. These, and some other Victorian periodicals, served the dialectical 
function which present-day periodicals might well recover. 

For the sake of those generous critics who would like to think of the Sewanee 

EVIEW as a “regionalist” magazine, I may say that it was founded con- 
sciously by its first editor to carry out Arnold’s idea: to provide a current of 
ideas and a critical but free dialectic. The present editor modestly affirms here 
his addiction to the same intention. 
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The establishment of that and other magazines (like The Nine- 
teenth Century and The Contemporary Review) relieved Arnold 
from his earlier intention to serve as mediator between England 
and the “main movement of mind” on the Continent and provided 
the occasion for him, in a gradual, (expanding and contracting) 
critical action, to “obey the law of his being”, to find its fuller satis- 
faction in resuscitating his father’s incomplete effort to provide 
England with a creative norm for Church and State, and to do what 
he could, enriching and correcting it, to make it prevail during the 
“fighting seventies”. His concept of the “main movement of 
mind”, thrown out in his essay, “The Function of Criticism at the 
Present Time” was developed in the series of critical studies written 
by John Morley, begun in the Fortmghtly Review, and published as ° 
Voltaire, Rousseau, and Diderot (as well as the shorter studies, 
“Condorcet”, “Vauvenargues”, “Turgot”, and “De Maistre.) 
Miscellaneous as may appear the titles and contents of Arnold’s 
Essays in Criticism, First Series, he there hinted various points 
of index which he expanded and developed later. The germs 
of the Lectures on Celtic Literature (1867) actually lay in the 
“Maurice de Guerin” in Essays in Criticism, First Series and be- 
came, under its decoy title, something quite other than what that 
title promised: a scrutiny of the complexity of British genivs, em- 
ploying current theories of “racialism” as an illuminating device, 
stressing the necessity for the development of the Celtic sense of 
the “magic of nature”, and incidentally diagnosing the deficiencies 
of the Teutonic phase in the British national make-up. His delicate 
and seismographic response to the pressures of his time found his 
oscillatory dialectic applied to the needs of the day: the demo- 
cratic movement which had gained considerable force through 
the distresses of the effects of the American Civil War on English 
economic life and issued in Disraeli’s Second Reform Bill (1867) 
provided the milieu and the occasion for Arnold’s subtle, deploying 
mode of criticism of the English genius in his Lectures on Celtic 
Literature. In that context, it may be compared with Walter 
Bagehot’s The English Constitution, written at the same time 
though more obviously and directly inspired by the recoil and im- 
patient restlessness of the British lower classes. 

To attempt a “biography of Arnold’s mind” without reference 
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to the dialectic created by his contemporaries, fully and energetical- 
ly exploring the theatre of forensic provided by the new periodicals 
like The Fortmightly and The Nineteenth Century, is to disengage 
his mind from the intellectual weather in which it flowered. Besides 
Bagehot and Morley, there were Frederick Harrison, Henry Sidg- 
wick, T. H. Huxley, Leslie Stephen, and Walter Pater: Pater, 
indeeed, one might conjecture, seized and stressed Arnold’s concept 
of “Hellenism”, enriched and distorted it, and renamed it “the new 
Cyrenaicism”. It was Frederick Harrison who, in a clever dia- 
logue, mocked Arnold’s idea of “Culture”, providing him the 
dialectical conditions and impetus to expand and develop the 
concept in Culture and Anarchy, the keystone in the arch of all 
of Arnold’s work. What followed was amplification of what was 
implicit and involved in that book. 


IV 


Matruew Arnotp. By Lionel Trilling. New York: W. W. Norton & 
Company. 1939. Pp. 46s. 


Matruew Arnotp. By Carleton Stanley. Toronto: The University of 
Toronto Press. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. 1938. Pp. 103. 

“Arnold’s attitude,” wrote Professor George F. Whicher of Am- 
herst, reviewing Mr. Lionel Trilling’s Matthew Arnold, “tends to 
be misrepresented in terms of catchwords and detached phrases 
than grasped in its complex unity.”* How true! If only Arnold 
had varied “sweetness and light”, for instance, with “honey and 
wax”, he might have saved himself from being catalogued and 
dismissed as “an elegant priest of the kid-glove persuasion” by 
people whose immersions in exacting and practical movements of 
the world have made them unduly callous to their own quite 
obvious needs. 

So, in this time of social and intellectual crisis, Mr. Trilling 
offers, besides his own earnest interpretations and occasionally ar- 
bitrary applications of Arnold’s ideas, a “biography of Arnold’s 
mind”, His Matthew Arnold has been welcomed with universal 
praise. “We have needed,” wrote Professor Whicher, “. . . just 
such a book as Mr. Trilling has now given us... We cannot be too 
grateful that Arnold has finally been interpreted by an intelligence 





"New York Herald Tribune Books, February 5, 1939. 
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as alert and supple as his own. Mr. Trilling is not only completely 
informed as to matters biographical, historical and philosophic re- 
lating to his subject. He has attained a level of intellectual ma- 
turity that enables him to follow closely the undulating and di- 
verse motions of the great critic’s thought. . .” Mr. Edward Sack- 
ville-West praises it in even more extravagant words: Mr. Trill- 
ing’s Matthew Arnold, he wrote in the [British] Spectator for 
April 28, 1939, is “a book that deserves to be called wonderful—for 
its clarity and brilliance, its fairness and wit. ... I personally have 
no hesitation in acclaiming it as the most brilliant piece of biograph- 
ical criticism issued in English during the last ten years.” 
Jubilation of this sort, practically unanimous here and in Eng- 
land, makes one hesitate discussing Mr. Trilling’s Matthew Arnold 
at all. As everybody knows, Professor Whicher and Mr. Edward 
Sackville-West are thoroughly acquainted with recent Arnoldian 
scholarship and researches, and what they say must be considered 
with the respect due to authority. But one can hardly brood on 
Matthew Arnold for almost a quarter of a century, one can hardly 
resort to him as to a Palladium, without suffering some of the in- 
fection of that feverish contact. Mr. Trilling’s book reminds me 
of what I had forgotten: that that “possible Socrates” in my own 
breast was first evoked by Matthew Arnold: it accounts for a 
disposition (one might almost say it is arbitrary and capricious) to 
ignore the high praise which Professor Whicher and Mr. Edward 
Sackville-West tender Mr. Trilling’s book and to exercise my own 
neglected “possible Socrates”. So, while I am duly awed by the 
unison of the critics’ praise, I think I would be betraying Arnold’s 
instructions, and his fortifying example, if I allowed myself to be 
overwhelmed by it. Still waiting the spark from heaven, about all 
one can do in such a state is to do the best one can with the light 
he has, praying that more light may be shed on his darkness. 
Like Arnold himself, I should prefer “to stand by myself, and to 
compromise others as little as possible”, but fortunately I can 
find protective coloration in the cautious words of Professor Howard 
F. Lowry in the New York Times Book Review for January 29, 
1939. Mr. Lowry delicately and generously punctured Mr. 
Trilling’s ambitious assertion that his study “may be thought of 
as a biography of Arnold’s mind” with a cautious reminder, 
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worthy of Arnold himself: “Writing the biography of Arnold’s 
mind,” said Professor Lowry, “is at present an impossible achieve- 
ment. In some six parts of the world research is going on which 
must be finished before we can know Arnold’s intellectual history. 
Even then his often intuitive adventures into many fields where 
special knowledge cannot be lightly laid aside must be judged by 
experts wherein he hit the mark and where he went wide. This 
is a work that may well not be ended in our time.” 

If Mr. Trilling’s book is not all that its eulogists think it is, 
the reason may well be that Mr. Trilling has inadvertently em- 
ployed the wrong kind of method and tries to reverse sweetness 
and light to the honey and wax from which they came... This does 
not mean that the Trilling Matthew Arnold is not a sustained 
achievement: even the “possible Socrates” in my own breast 
plainly and directly says that it is. Even though its glimmering 
aspects of a total Arnold are indistinct and interrupted by intrusions 
of Mr. Trilling’s shadows, it supplies a fresh inspiration for fresh 
incursions and, considered in its complete thrust, compels a re- 
thinking and possibly an approximation to Arnold’s own attitude 
and way of thinking in the imperative effort to correct its de- 
flections. Within its twelve chapters there is an evanescent ecto- 
plasm of a ghostly Arnold which is only too frequently sucked into 
the vortex caused by the periptery of Mr. Trilling’s own intel- 
lectual flights of ideology. 

The discerning and analytical reader, disposed to justesse while 
he attempts to retain his sanity, discovers not one but three books 
in Mr. Trilling’s Matthew Arnold: (1) what aspires to be what 
Mr. Trilling calls “a biography of Matthew Arnold’s mind”: (2) 
miscellaneous interruptions (like corpses lugged from behind the 
arras) of expository explanations of great thinkers supposed to have 
influenced Arnold; Vico, Spinoza, Saint Paul, Goethe, Plato, Bishop 
Colenso, Edmund Burke, Bishop Butler, and of course Immanuel 
Kant: and (3) an instructive, edifying, and occasionally stodgy, 
revelation of Mr. Lionel Trilling’s own solutions of our present 
difficulties and his corrections of Matthew Arnold’s deficiencies. 
“It goes without saying,” Mr. Trilling writes at the end of his 
Introductory Note, “that admiration for a writer does not mean 
agreement. Indeed, I believe it will be apparent that it is much 
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more with Arnold’s method that I am in agreement with than with 
his conclusions.” The three superimposed intentions which have 
resulted in three associated books within one cover may lead one 
to suppose that they illustrate Mr. Trilling’s notion of what he 
thinks is Matthew Arnold’s “undulatory” method. The critical 
method, undulating and diverse as it may be in Arnold, is never 
confusing: yet one is likely to get confused as to just what Mr. 
Mr. Trilling proposes to emphasize. One would be ungracious to 
dismiss the encyclopedic information given under (2), even though 
one could swiftiy secure it from books easily accessible even in 
Tennessee. Mr. Trilling’s own mind as disclosed in (3) is a subject 
in itself, calling for separate treatment. 

Perhaps Mr. Trilling, in spite of the weighty evidence he discloses 
of a close and intelligent reading of Matthew Arnold’s work in its 
entirety and in spite of his sensitive perception of some of the 
radiating filaments which unify it in all of its undulating and 
diverse complexity, has not the slightest inkling of the meaning of 
“oscillatory” or “dialectical action” in criticism. I have looked in 
vain in his book for some clear statement of Arnold’s method but, 
not having found it explicitly stated, apart from his pointing out 
Arnold’s adoption of Montaigne’s ‘undulating and diverse being’, 
I suspect Mr. Trilling means, when he says he agrees more with 
Arnold’s “method” than with Arnold’s “conclusions”, that Mr. 
Trilling also is undulating and diverse. I wonder if I am right 
in thinking that anybody who is only “undulating and diverse” is 
dispersive in his effects, or only vague? Am I right in thinking 
that Arnold’s method converted “honey and wax” into “sweetness 
and light”, and that Mr. Trilling, without harboring that intention, 
has actually but only succeeded in reversing the process? Mr. 
Trilling has not the slightest notion of what I have indicated in 
this essay as Arnold’s “oscillatory” or “dialectical” action in critic- 
ism. 

Dr. Carleton Stanley, President of Dalhousie University, in de- 
livering The Alexander Lectures in English at the University of 
Toronto in 1938, chose “Matthew Arnold” as his subject. The 
lectures are now available through the University of Chicago Press. 
The slender little book, composed before the publication of Mr. 
Trilling’s more impressive one, is the contribution of an experi- 
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enced scholar whose administrative duties have been sustained by 

_ his personal, impressionistic reading of Arnold’s poetry and prose. 
It is an edifying volume whose chief contention, bound to evoke 
comment, is that Matthew Arnold lacked an “historic sense”. It nl 
is evident that President Stanley’s theory of history differs from 
Arnold’s, perhaps for the worse. 


titi neni art 


by Carl Edwin Burklund 
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Prophets wringing their dead hands are dull 
Interpreters of the tale of the loaves and fishes, 


As bells cracked with too much ringing carry | 
A cracked fiat even to the ignorant villagers. f 


Still, at the worst, contemporary saints offer 
Charcoal studies for Leonardo’s sketchbook. 


Note, shall we say, that busy Adam’s apple 
(Imagine gritty thunder); note that beak. . . 





by Benjamin Bissell 





























IMAGINATIVE CATHOLICISM 


Humanism AND Imacination. By G. R. Elliott. The University of North 
Carolina Press. 1938. 


The inadequacy of existing systems of religion—whether in 
satisfying men’s deepest needs or in quieting their most persistent 
cravings—has led, on the one hand, to the formation of new 
religions, on the other, to the reconstruction of old ones, or, sirce 
the two processes are always going on side by side and can never 
be sharply differentiated, to some fresh synthesis, in which elements 
new and old are blended and harmonized, of which phenomenon 
Christianity itself might well be taken as the classic example. 

It is of course too early to say, with any show of reason, that 
Communism, Fascism, or anything else, has in any sense displaced 
Christianity as a working or even workable faith, however tempt- 
ing to some to think so and to try to persuade others to think so. 
Nor is it easy, even at this distance of time, to estimate wherein 
or how far the traditional faith and practice of Christendom has 
been permanently altered by the upheavals and tumults of the 
sixteenth and following centuries. True, dissatisfaction with 
Catholicism, or the prevailing temper of Catholicism, turned 
roughly half of Europe to Protestantism and its prevailing temper 
—or tempers—has since driven men to try practically every variety 
of belief—or disbelief. Deism, Wesleyanism, Evangelicalism— 
these mark the more familiar, and, doubtless, the more important 
stages in this general process. To which might be added, among 
others, that philosophy, set of opinions, or outlook on life, common- 
ly known as humanism, which means, at least among the writers 
we are here considering, the attempt, conscious or otherwise, to 
retain the so-called values of religion, while at the same time 
sacrificing all those things which have hitherto secured, or, at all 
events, accompanied it. Traditional morality, in other words, 
together with art, letters, philosophy, and a stable social order, 
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but not, as a rule, certainly not as of necessity, traditional doctrines 
or institutions. 

The significance of this experiment, which is of course still in 
progress, forms the central theme, so far as there is one, in Profes- 
sor G. R. Elliott’s attractive volume of essays entitled Humanism 
and Imagination. The writer’s position, roughly defined by the 
term Liberal Catholic, is best indicated by tracing in brief outline 
his connection with his chief predecessors—Matthew Arnold, 
Emerscn, Irving Babbitt—whose influence he continues, and at 
the same time, in many points, criticizes and rejects. 

For Arnold the essence of Christianity, the heart of all true 
religion, in fact, lay in right conduct; and right conduct was to 
be secured, he felt, by right reading. Hence his insistence upon 
culture, literary culture, that is, “acquainted with the best that 
has been said and thought in the world”. 

Emerson, too, has much to say about the importance of right 
conduct. A Puritan in temper, if not in creed, he probably never 
seriously questioned the validity or the universality of Christian 
ideals and standards. But early in life an innate distrust of forms, 
creeds, institutions, sacraments (all the things Arnold distrusted 
and, in effect, rejected) was extended to include almost the very 
idea of tradition or convention as such. For Arnold’s insist- 
ence upon culture as a means of grace, Emerson substituted and 
pretty consistently preached, during a long career as lecturer 
and essayist, the doctrine of self-reliance, according to which the 
individual might achieve his own regeneration by simple trust 
in Nature, the voice within, the promptings of the over-Soul, or 
something similar—all very much in the spirit and manner of 
the earlier Wordsworth. 

Babbitt, the prophet and leader of Humanism in America up to 
the time of his death in 1933, has much in common with both 
Arnold and Emerson. His chief difficulty, and his essential failure, 
I should be inclined to say, lay in his inability to reconcile the 
claims of the individual with those of society or tradition. 

His aim and his method, he always insisted, were those of the 
complete individualist, to be “positive, critical, experimental”, that 
is: his quarrel with the moderns, so far as he had any, the fact 
that they weren’t modern (i.e., positive, critical, experimental) 
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enough. Such aims and methods might, one would think, have 
carried him to almost any length—far enough, in point of fact, 
to reject the Church as affording any solution for the modern man’s 
difficulties, yet not far enough to discover any generally satis- 
factory substitute. His interest in religion—or rather religions, 
for the range of his interests and sympathies was very wide—was 
primarily ethical. His chief concern was therefore with the prob- 
lem of the will, the “inner check”, as he was fond of calling it, 
by the exercise of which such notorious evils as naturalism and 
humanitarianism were somehow to be avoided, and the true 
humanism (for him the true religion) achieved. 

Now the will—and hence the character—can be moulded to 
almost any desired pattern, provided, of course, the right method 
is adopted, the proper influence exerted. Asceticism (in some form 
or other), meditation, worship, fellowship (within the Beloved 
Community)—these are some, though by no means all, of the 
methods religion has found effective in purifying, directing, 
strengthening the will, indirectly, therefore, in moulding the 
character and regenerating society. Yet it does not appear that 
these methods as a whole commended themselves to Professor 
3abbict or his fellow-humanists. Nor, again, so far as I can dis- 
cover, the obvious alternative, the method and technique so far 
developed by modern psychology. 

The healing of body and soul, the adjustment of the individual 
to reality, the extension of the Kingdom of God, the furtherance 
of the vision of God, these are all probably different names for 
what is essentially the same thing; and in one sense, therefore, 
it might indeed with truth be urged that it matters very little what 
label our spiritual directors wear, or even the name of the firm 
under which they do business, if the method employed is the same, 
and the desired result (peace, serenity of mind, an integrated 
personality) is really secured. 

There is necessarily, one would suppose, in religion as in every- 
thing else, at any given moment, some gap between traditional 
aims and methods and those we roughly describe as modern (i. e. 
positive, critical, experimental). But no one, I take it, conceives 
of such a gulf as fixed for all time in the very nature of things: 
what tradition affirms, science, experiment, criticism—call it by 
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what name you like—must sooner or later confirm—or reject. In 
the meantime, however, following the break-down (or alleged 
break-down) of older methods, pending the discovery and applica- 
tion of newer ories, many (the majority, it would appear, at the 
present day) find themselves at a loss to know which way to turn 
for spiritual counsel and strength. 

To turn to Humarism is hardly possible for any very large 
number of people, presupposing, as it does, not only a Puritan 
temper and outlook, or something closely akin to this, but a type 
of literary culture which very few people desire, fewer still are 
in any position to secure. 

Superficially, of course, the prospects for religion do not at the 
moment seem so very much brighter. Yet signs there are (of 
which this volume is one) that more and more people are coming 
to realize that it is religion, im some form or other, that will, in 
the future, as in the past, direct the energies and shape the 
destinies of men. What religion? men are more and more com- 
ing to inquire; or, more commonly, what form, which variety, of 
the ancient religion, Christianity? What fresh synthesis of 
elements new and old? The question is of course as old as 
Christianity itself, as also the feeling, of periodic recurrence, that 
some fresh, synthesis has become indispensable. 

This result, if one may venture a prediction, will be achieved 
only by the cooperation of many minds, by persons, quite likely, 
of widely different temper and outlook, pursuing, with complete 
freedom and detachment, different, though not necessarily diver- 
gent, paths to what may at the moment appear quite different 
ends. The study—to say nothing of the practice and application— 
of religion is still in its infancy. Historical criticism, in the sense 
of investigation of texts and documents, has already thrown a 
flood of light upon many hitherto insoluble problems, a light, 
however, which may in time come to seem but darkness compared 
with that afforded by archaeology, anthropology, folk-lore, psy- 
chology, and various other sciences. 

The man of letters as such cannot of course take upon himself 
the task of exploring the by-ways of man’s past experience, or the 
mysterious processes of his subconscious mind. But he may be 
able to acquaint us with the bearing of one branch of inquiry upon 
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another, give us some idea of the more recent findings in each, or, 
possibly, the path which any fresh exploration may be expected 
to take. Which function, let me say in closing, Professor Elliott 
performs by directing our attention to the importance of myth and 
symbol as vital elements in any reconstruction of historical 
religion. His plea is for a truly liberal Catholicism in which the 
“poetry of religion”, so long neglected and despised under the 
blighting influence of Protestantism, shall act as a safeguard 
against that spurious and parasitic growth the “religion of poetry”. 
Philosophy, too, he holds, “if it is to find that fresh vitality for 
which it is now ardently groping, must become again subordinate 
to theology and mythology’’, must recognize in short, “the general 
fact that perfect humanity and divine perfection cannot be dis- 
joined; and the particular fact that, after long natural and historic- 
al preparation, the eternal God was possessed completely of the 
will, the intrinsic being, of one completely human person. In him 
God became the Son of Man.” 


by J. E. Congleton 


ENGLISH PaAsTORAL POETRY 


Encuisn Pastorat Poerry. By William Empson, New York, W. W. Norton & 

Co., 1938. Pp. 298. 

In the criticism of the pastoral no one has written so penetrat- 
ingly as Mr. Empson. There has been a tendency among the 
various groups of critics and authors to become interested in an 
eccentric function of the genre. Petrarch, Boccaccio, Sebillet, - 
Vives, Barclay, Spenser, and the other humanists, thinking that 
the primary function of the pastoral is “to vnfold great matter of 
argument couertly”, vitiated their pastorals with allegory; Rapin, 
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Walsh, Pope, and even Vida and Scaliger before them, argued 
that modern pastorals should be nothing more than close copies 
of ancient pastorals, especially of those by Virgil; Fontenelle, 
under the influence of the Cartesian rationalism, contended against 
the neo-classicists that the sole purpose of pastoral poetry is to 
satisfy the active man’s innate love for indolence by presenting to 
him a picture of innocence and simplicity, while—on the other 
hand—another rationalist, Dr. Johnson, demanded that the tests 
of “truth” and “nature” be applied to the pastoral; Rousseau, 
Gessner, Blair, Aikin, Wordsworth, and other Romanticists 
believed that pastoral poetry is of value largely because it por- 
trays the primitivistic lives of its subjects and describes natural 
scenery. 

. Mr. Empson, however, does not center his attention on an 
extraneous element of pastoral poetry and exclude the others, to 
the detriment of the genre and to the confusion of the student; he 
proposes to explain the fundamental implications of the pastoral 
mode. Primarily, according to Mr. Empson, the technique of the 
pastoral mode amounts to the “process of putting the complex into 
the simple” (p.23). Society (the complex, the general) is repre- 
sented by the shepherd swain (the simple, the particular). The 
shepherd, actually, is half man and half Nature; he has enough in 
common with man to be his universal representative and has 
enough in common with Nature to be at one with it. Because 
the shepherd is so close to Nature, man, through him, can become 
united with Nature and consequently feel that he is a harmonious 
part of the whole and that his ideas are reconciled with the funda- 
mental truths—from the complex through the simple, to the 
universal. Mr. Empson, surprisingly enough, is not concerned with 
pastoral poetry in its conventional forms, and only incidentally 
does he mention orthodox pastorals. He is primarily interested 
in a literary technique, a process through which the pastoral 
poets subtly express their ideas and feelings. This technique, 
he contends, is also a fundamental process of a various assortment 
of familiar pieces of literature— Secunda Pastorum, Friar Bacon 
and Friar Bungay, Troilus and Cressida, “Thoughts in a Garden”, 
The Beggar's Opera, Alice in Wonderland, and a score of others. 
Since all of these reflect the complex conditions of life, he implies 
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that the perennial interest in the protean forms of the pastoral, 
and in its kindred kinds, grows out of the effectiveness of the 
process to express vital social and spiritual ideas. Thus Mr. 
Empson, by explaining the‘subtle implications of the pastoral 
mode, reveals the source of the appeal of a genre which flourished 
for more than two thousand years and shows how the technique 
has been utilized in other forms of literature. : 

Of the multitude of writers who have considered pastoral poetry 
those most nearly approaching Mr. Empson’s analysis are 
Fontenelle and Greg. Certainly Fontenelle felt that the reader 
identifies himself with the Shepherd: “Quand on me represente le 
repos qui regne 4 la Campagne, la simplicité & la tendresse avec 
laquelle Amour s’y traité, mon imagination touchée & émié me 
transporte dans la condition de Berger, je suis Berger . . .™ 
Although Fontenelle does not say that the reader thus reconciles 
himself with Nature and society, such a meaning is inherent; it 
took an astute student of psychology, like Mr. Empson, to go one 
step further and show that the reader enjoys the pastoral because 
through it he becomes a shepherd and consequently puts himself 
in harmony with Nature and society. It may be accrediting 
Fontenelle with more than he consciously intended to read such an 
interpretation into the following passage, in which he compares the 
ways a cultivated mind and a primitive mind would say the same 
thing: “Un homme du commun dira bien: J’ai fort souhaité que 
ma Maitresse fut fidelle, que j’ai cri qu’elle |’étoit; mais il 
n’appartient qu’a M. de la Rochefoucauld de dire, L’esprit a 
été en moi la dupe du coeur.” Then he goes on to say that the 
simple manner of expression pleases more, “parce qu’elle cause 
une espece de surprise douce.” Why is the reader sweetly sur- 
prised? Because he realizes that his perplexing ideas (which, if 
expressed, would be expressed in the manner of M. de la Roche- 
foucauld) are virtually the same as the shepherd’s ideas (which 
are expressed in simple language). Since the reader has something 
in common with the shepherd and the shepherd has something in 
common with Nature, and since-their ideas are essentially alike, 





*Discours sur la Nature de PEglogue” (1688), Bauwes Diverses, The Hague, 
il (1728), 113. 
+» P. II9. 
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the reader feels (with pleasant surprise) that he may well be 
reconciled with Nature, because his complexities are the universal 
lot of human beings and inherent in Nature itself. In recent 
years most students have accepted W. W. Greg’s interpretation 
of the pastoral. Evidently the feelings which pastoral poetry 
arouses in Greg and his analysis of them are not essentially unlike 
Mr. Empson’s. He was not well enough trained in psychology, 
however, to understand his own mind fully; he expressed only a 
part of what he actually knew and felt. Greg says that 


a constant element in the pastoral as known to literature is 
the recognition of a contrast, implicit or expressed, between 
pastoral life and some more complex type of civilization .. . 
the shepherd when he sang did not insist upon the conditions 
amid which his uneventful! life was passed. It was. left to a 
later, perhaps a wiser and a sadder, generation to gaze with 
fruitless and often only half sincere longing at the shepherd- 
boy asleep under the thorn, lulled by the low monotonous 
rustle of the grazing flock. Only when the shepherd-songs 
ceased to be the outcome of unalloyed pastoral conditions 
did they become distinctly pastoral.’ 


Had he answered the question Why? he would have had an inter- 
pretaticn as penetrating as Mr. Empson’s. Nevertheless his analy- 
sis is likely to leave the impression that he thought the pastoral is 
nothing more than the pretty plaything of a jaded aristocracy; to 
Mr. Empson, therefore, must go the credit for showing that the 
pastoral is often a serious commentary on universal human prob- 
lems. 

The unity of the series of essays (as has already been indicated) 
is achieved by showing some of the various ways in which the 
pastoral process has been used in English literature. Although 
Mr. Empson admits that if his formula is taken narrowly much of 
his material is irrelevant and that once started on an example he 
followed it without regard to the unity of the book, he actually 
does trace the same trick of thought as it appeared in very different 
literary forms. There is great emphasis on dramatic ambiguity," 
with many comments on all its aspects—irony, dramatic irony, 


*Pastoral Poetry and Pastoral Drama, London, Bullen, 1906, pp. 4-5. 
‘Mr. Empson is the author of Seven Types of Ambiguity, London, Chatto, 


, 1930. 
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ironical cheers, device prior to irony, double feeling, ambivalence, 
metaphysical conceits, puns, metaphors, and the like; yet one 
must admit that, despite his obsession with ambiguity, he usually 
holds his point and is careful to tell the reader—somewhat bluntly, 
to be sure—when he digresses and when he returns. The title 
English Pastoral Poetry suggesting a definitive work, is mis- 
leading; the English title Some Versions of Pastoral indicating 
that the author is abandoning the conventional limitations of the 
genre, is retained as the running title of the American edition and 
describes more accurately the nature of the contents. 

Mr. Empson’s book seems to have been provoked by his 
observations on proletarian art. Instead of placing the chapter 
on “Proletarian Literature”, which is his most vigorous one, at 
the end, where it chronologically belongs, he honors it with the 
initial position; in reality, he uses it as an introduction, stating 
the purpose and plan of his book in the last paragraph of this 
chapter. The thesis of this vita! chapter is that “good proletarian 
art is usually covert pastoral”. (p. 6) Much of the so-called 
contemporary proletarian art reflects a conflict between workers 
and factory owners; but such propaganda is not a real proletarian 
art, for such a conflict would not exist in a successful socialist 
state. In the wider sense of the term, proletarian art must 
be by the people, for the people, and about the people. According 
to a rigid proletarian aesthetic, then, a writer should be at one with 
the worker. Such a state of mind, however, is impossible, for no 
artist (not even Gertrude Stein, notwithstanding her claim that 
she is a direct expression of the Zeitgeist) is ever at one with any 
public; furthermore the communistic writer knows that he is not 
writing for the proletariat and that to a large degree he is wasting 
his power. Since pure proletarian literature is impossible, some of 
the writers in Spain and Russia—in England the genre is without 
settled principles and what there is of it is bad—have resorted to 
a device similar to the pastoral trick of expressing the complex in 
the simple. The pastoral combines characteristics of two sorts 
of people: from the poor it takes the matter, which is consequently 
universal and fundamentally true of everybody; from the rich it 
takes learned language and fashionable manners. Thus a pastoral 
character seems to say, “I am in one way better, in another not 
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so good”; and thus a beautiful relation is implied between the 
rich and the poor, in which the pastoral characters do not seem to 
object to being ruled by their betters. The best proletarian art 
so far has done nothing more than, similarly, somehow to make 
the harsh lives of its characters seem at home with the rest of 
civilization, not suspicious of it. The ideology of proletarian art, 
therefore, is not so far distant from the bourgeois ideology of 
Gray’s Elegy, which implies that for the poor man things cannot 
be improved and that, consequently, we ought to accept the injus- 
tice of society as we do the inevitability of death. Mr. Empson 
concludes, then, that there is no basis for a rigid proletarian 
aesthetic—the best proletarian literature really uses the essential 
pastoral device—and, perhaps, thereby implies that there is no 
basis for communistic politics. 

Having argued that proletarian art is covert pastoral, he then 
turns back, as it were, to trace in chronological order the same 
trick of thought through a series of selected pieces of literature. In 
Chapter II, after analyzing the interactions of a few double plots 
to give the reader a clearer idea of the workings of the social and 
metaphysical ideas on which pastoral depends, he tries to show 
that the appeal of such figures as the tragic hero is made through 
the device of representing the general with the particular, which 
is the process used to engender pleasing emotions of the pastoral. 
In Chapter III he contends that Shakespeare, while justifying 
W. H.’s aristocratic and Machiavellian attitudes, betrays through 
the irony of his phrases the fact that he is class conscious and 
resorts to a technique much like that used by the pastoral poets, 
who, in order to flatter courtly people and to create a feeling of 
luxury, wrote about the poor. In Chapter IV he argues that 
Marvell intended to give an account of the mind’s relation to 
Nature by suggesting a system of interlocking hierarchies, which, 
in reality, is the pastoral trick of the one and the many, of repre- 
senting the universal with the concrete. In Chapter V he contends 
that the irony of many passages of Paradise Lost—passages pointed 
out by Bentley and Pearce—reveal Milton’s very complete 
“ambivalence” of feeling about Satan and about the original 
innocence of Nature. In Chapter VI, which is a penetrating piece 
of criticism on The Beggar's Opera, he shows that Macheath, 
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being a rogue and independent of society, has a universal quality 
which makes him capable of being a critic of society and which 
gives him a kinship to the sacrificial hero, the pastoral swain, and 
other characters employing the process of representing the complex 
in the simple. In Chapter VII, attempting to do what so many 
critics have feared to do, to interpret Alice in Wonderland, he 
insists that the swain has become a child, through which Dodgson 
by the “device prior to irony”—it is not irony since it does not 
imply a judgement; it only makes the reader feel that there is a ‘ 
“great deal im the situation” —expresses his ideas on current topics: 
Darwinism, industrialism, snobbery, isolation, and so on. 

Aside from the central idea of the book, it is already obvious 
by the number of titles mentioned, that there are many valuable 
incidental comments. Hardly: anyone consulting the author-title 
index will fail to find a chapter or more on subjects of individual 
interest. 

It is to be regretted that the book is poorly written and gives 
the impression of being hastily done. Such acute observations 
should have been more clearly set down. Most annoying is Mr. 
Empson’s gauchgsie; his sentences are elliptical, and his para- 
graphs are incoherent. His awkwardness, however, arises largely 
from his using pronouns without antecedents. When the thought 
becomes most subtle and complex, so subtle and complex that the 
reader suspects Mr. Empson of being somewhat confused himself, 
the pronouns without antecedents become thickest. 

Some of his theories are “wild”—it is his word; he uses it more 
than once when halting before an unusual interpretation. To many 
readers this theory concerning Alice in Wonderland will be among ‘ 
the wildest. 

The symbolic completeness of Alice’s experience is I think important. 
She runs the whole gamut; she is a father in getting down the hole, a 
foetus at the bottom, and can only be born by becoming a mother and 
producing her own amniotic fluid. (pp. 272-273) 
And sometimes, perhaps, Mr. Empson perversly reads into lines 
meanings unintended by the authors and unacceptable to normal 
readers. On the other hand, many of his interpretations are as 
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sound as they are. brilliant. He is seriously concerned with the 
ideas and feelings that inevitably arise in the reader’s mind when 
he is reading “straight”. On the whole he is not guilty of going out 
of his way to read into the words possible, though absurd, mean- 
ings; he is only honestly trying to read owt of the words the 
significance that is in them. His wide acquaintance in literature 
and other branches of learning, especially in psychology, has en- 
abled him to make penetrating comments on many moot questions; 
and his belief that “so little is known about the action of language 
that one can fairly look around for ‘all possible’ ways in which the 
agreed effect may have been produced” has led him to a fuller 
understanding of what the author, knowingly or unknowingly, 
said and what the ordinary reader, partly or entirely, misses. 
Thus Mr. Empson, by pointing out the different planes of meaning 
which words and processes actually convey to the readers, has 
shown us how stupidly much of our reading is done. 


by M: errill Moore 


CasTE AND Crass IN A SouTHERN Town 


Caste anp Crass In A Sournern Town. By John Dollard, Ph.D. New Haven: 

Yale University Press. 1937: pp. 496, $3.50. 

Experts in the field of psychology, sociology, and psychoanaly- 
sis will find in this. book much profitable material for scientific 
consideration as well as aid and suggestions for future study of 
the problem of Negro psychology as they have been revealed to 
and by an investigator in a little town somewhere in the deep 
South. Dr. John Dollard, Research Associate in Sociology of 
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Yale University’s Institute of Human Relations, spent much time 
and energy gathering the statistics embedded in this book, which 
is written in a style so unpedantic and illuminating that even the 
attention of the intelligent layman can be caught and held by it. 

This volume will be a revelation to the Northerner, as well as to 
the open-minded Southerner, of the psychological factors under- 
lying existing social conditions in the South, which for years have 
caused puzzlement and unscientific speculation, and at times, 
total misunderstanding and open criticism. 

Dr. Dollard attempts to make clear the psychic elements behind 
the attitude of the Southern white man to the negro; the psycho- 
. logical causes for the caste system that has been built up by the 
Southern whites in order to maintain racial dominance to keep the 
negro “in his place” in the social scale, and its effect on the whites 
and negroes in creating an atmosphere of tenseness and uncertain- 
ty on both sides. 

By the use of individual life histories, Dr. Dollard goes on to 
show that negro psychology differs greatly from white psychology 
only in the fact that the Southern negro is still treated as an in- 
ferior being and is forced to accept that réle no matter how high 
he may rise in the educational, cultural and economic scale. He 
must never lose sight of the fact that he is a “nigger” and a mem- 
ber of an inferior race. It is a dangerous thing indeed if, for an 
instant, by look or gesture, word or deed he show any signs of an 
attempt at equality. 

The negro, fortunately, has been able by temperament to ad- 
just himself more easily to this dominion than could the Indian, 
who is so psychically structured as never to be able to play the 
part of a slave, besides being in his native habitat and among his 
own people, while the negro was, of course, transplanted from 
distant shores, among strangers and forced into his réle in order to 
survive at all. 

The book, besides showing the usual gain and loss in the 
emotional and psychic life of both the whites and blacks in their 
adjustment to the complexities of civilized living, also discloses 
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that the sum total of the gain is mostly on the side of the whites, 
even in sexual matters, and as sexual matters seem to be the main 
spoke on which the wheel spins, this is of the utmost importance in 
the problem. Dr. Dollard makes it very clear that if it were not 
for the matter of sex equality, and the repulsion that white people 
feel toward the mixture of white and black blood, the negro would 


in general. He reveals that thé white man has access, sexually, 
to both white and colored women, although he is careful to state 
that both high and middle-class Southerners emphatically state 
that only lower class whites take advantage of this privilege, but 
the colored man, on the other hand, has no redress for this sort of 
thing. He must stand aside and see his woman used in any way 
that pleases the white man. If he attempts, in any way, to defend 
her or to seek revenge, he is punished, many times by death. He, 
of course, dares not look sideways at a white woman or he is in 
danger of being lynched, or worse. The negro, then, must sup- 
press his natural resentment and aggression towards the white man 
in matters like this, as well as in the social indignity he is forced 
to suffer, if he wishes to survive. 

The lower class negro, Dr. Dollard finds, is more than likely to 
be a shiftless, happy-go-lucky child in adult form. He is dis- 
tinctly amoral, therefore his sexual gain over the middle class mem- 
bers of his race and the whites, is great, for he has very few inhi- 
bitions. His psychic life is a simple one. He is not ambitious, is 
willing to work for a mere pittance and leaves financial matters 
largely to the “boss”, who is “often tempted” to cheat him. 

Middle-class negroes ape the whites in the rigidity of their 
moral codes. In this, they lose sexual liberty, but gain in “respect- 
: ability”, and have a sense of being closer to that equality they so 
greatly desire. . 

Dr. Dollard discloses the psychological mechanism of the 
Southern whites, the necessary gain and loss occasioned by their 
moral codes and the defense mechanisms that they build up in 
regard to the negro, one patent example being the scientifically 








undoubtedly be more welcome as a social equal to the white race: 
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false but widely-spread feeling throughout the South that the negro 
is a natural rapist and that the white woman must be, at all times, 
protected from him. Dr. Dollard has an interesting theory in con-. 
nection with this as to the cause of this misleading picture. 

There is a section on “poor whites” at the back of the book by 
Leonard W. Doob, Ph. D., also of the Institute of Human Rela- 
tions, which gives a clear portrait of this frustrated class of whites, 
whose position in the South is ambiguous in that, although they are 
a step above the negro in the social caste system, in the economic 
scale, they rank below. The negro, as a rule, is employed at 
least part of the year and living for the rest on his wages and 
benefits received from the upper and middle-class whites, while 
the “poor white” is mostly on relief. Many reasons are advanced 
for this situation. 

The book presents a complex problem of great magnitude which 
faces this country and must be reckoned with, sooner or later. 
Underneath the surface lie smouldering fires which are being con- 
stantly fanned by both sides, and which may one day flame into a 
major conflagration if some intelligent and fair solution is not — 
sought out and put into practice. This book may lead the way to 
that solution by uncovering the need, and by disclosing scientific 
causes which underlie the situation. 














